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For the Companion. 


LEFT IN A STRANGE 
CITY. 

Some days ago an incident 
was related to me which oc- 
curred in New Orleans when 
this year’s terrible fever epi- 
demic was first declared. 

Neither tongue nor pen can 
paint the horrors of the yellow 
fever epidemic amongst the 
poor foreigners who gather 
together in certain localities 
of New Orleans. This is spe- 
cially the case in the neigh- 
borhood of the French market, 
which is crowded with fruit- 
venders, usually Spaniards or 
Italians. 

They buy the refuse fruit 
and vegetables of the market, 
and peddle them to the poor- 
est class of the population. 
Their food is unwholesome, 
and their lodgings crowded 
and filthy,—hot-beds for con- 
tagions diseases. It is in 
these localities that the fever 
swept like a lava stream, bear- 
ing down before it whole fam- 
ilies, from the tottering grand- 
father, to the infant at the 
breast. 

About a year ago a German, 
Karl Ernstein, settled among 
these people. He was a man 














of some education, who spoke English remarka- | perhaps death? 


bly well. 


“My frau is an English woman, and my little | 


Rita knows only her mother’s tongue,”’ 


language. 


There never-was a more industrious or cheery | 


workman than Karl. He was a carpenter, and 
after his work-hours he patched, and mended, 
and whitewashed the little cabin he had leased 
in Dumaine Street, until it became a very com- 
fortable habitation. 

“What for you take all dat trubble, Karl?” 
asked Manuel Mendez, his Sicilian neighbor. 
“You stay here two, tree monfs maybe, and den 
you go way to noder house, and de owner he 
don’t pay you nossin for de whitewash nor de 
time.”’ 

“T’ve leased it for the year,’’ Karl answered, 
“and will not the fran and little Rita be here on 
the Berserkar? She will reach here about the 
20th of August, and I want them to find a home 
ready for them. See how I have twined this 
pretty vine over the porch! That is for my little 
Rita, for she loves flowers, and looks like one, 
too, with her blue eyes and rosy cheeks. Wait 
until you see my Rita, Manuel, and you will feel 
nothing can be too pretty for her.”’ 

“And the madame, the frau?” asked inquisi- 
tive Manuel. 

“Oh, Margaret is like me! We are like one 
soul, and we only plan for Rita. She is our only 
one, you see, and she is so good, so thoughtful, 
and only sixteen years old last March.” 





| arrival of the Berserkar. 


“You not ’fraid de fever for dem?’ Manuel | 


asked. 

“What fever?” Karl asked, pausing in his 
work of nailing a trellis on the porch. 

The other lowered his voice. ‘‘Ah, you strange 
here! 
time of de yellow fever. 
hush! hash! 
‘vomito’—de black vomit, you know. Two, 
tree day, and all de city will be full of yellow 
fever. Ah, Dios, what a time for poor people! 
De doctors dey try to smodder de fever, but it 
£0es on all de same.”’ 


Well, dey tell us 


You know nothin’, but you hear some- | 


| too, but that 
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LEFT IN A STRANGE CITY. 


Ah, God help me and protect 
them, for I know not what to do!”’ 
Manuel shrugged his shoulders and moved off. 


he would | The Sicilian could not understand the German’s 
say, when asked about his proficiency in the | trouble. 


His wife and children were in danger, 
did not give him a moment’s 


thought. If they were to be sick and die,— well, ; 
it was so intended. If they escaped, it was also 
fate. 


“Che sara sara’? (What will be, will be) is an 
old Italian proverb, and the Southern tempera- 
ment prefers its drifting, easy philosophy, to 


‘struggling against it. 


Karl lost all his cheerfulness from that day. 
Like a troubled spirit he haunted.the wharf, his 
eyes fixed on some point down the river whence 
the in-coming vessels could be first discerned. 

Pale and troubled he moved about among his 
neighbors, asking eager questions about the 
progress of the fever. It was moving steadily 


on, growing more and more malignant every | 


day, until the 30th of August was reached. 
The foreigners near the market died like sheep, 


and the air became so permeated with the poison | 


that the very plants and flowers began to droop. 
All the horrors of the ‘Black Plague’’ in the 


early centuries were re-enacted in the terrible | 


mortality of 1878 in New Orleans. Whole fami- 
lies were found dead, and in spite of the hu- 


mane efforts put forth, it was impossible to | 


bring succor to all the sufferers. 

Poor Karl found it very hard to wait, wait, 
day after day, hoping yet dreading to hear of the 
In spite of his perpet- 
ual watchfulness, it was Manuel at last who 
brought him the news. It was hardly sunrise 
when the Sicilian burst through the gate and ran 


| to Karl, who was tying up a loose tendril of 


but Garcia he die last night wid de | 


Karl stood up with a pale and troubled face. | 


“Tf I had only known this!” he muttered. 
late now to do anything, for they are nearly here. | 


Have I brought my loved ones to danger, and | and I will bring your frau and de child.” 


“Too | 


Rita’s vine. 

‘De Berserkar is come!’ he cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I took my skiff long side wid bananas 
and orange. Come quick! What you got, Karl?” 
noticing that the man stood motionless, pressing 
his hand to his head. 

*‘A headache. I had it all night, and I don’t 
quite understand what you said. Has the Ber- 
serkar come, and Margaret and little Rita? Oh, 
let me run to them!” 

“You are sick, Karl!’’ cried Manuel. 
eyes look red, and you hab fever. 


‘Your 
Stay here, 


“No, no! if I do not go, they will be fright- 
ened, Stay; let me tie up this vine first. Oh, 
the beautiful red blooms climbing, climbing till 
they touch the sky! It is Rita’s vine,—Rita’s 
vine!’?’ and muttering this, his shaking hands 
strove to fasten up the wandering tendrils, 

Manuel saw that he was partially delirious, and 
that the grasp of the terrible fever was upon him; 
| but no entreaty could induce him to stay at 

home. 
| Supported by the Sicilian’s arm, he made his 
way to the lower wharf where the Berserkar lay. 
|In a few minutes he was on board and in the 
arms of a sweet-faced woman, whilst a lovely 
girl, crying ‘‘Father, dear father!’’ clasped him 
| around the neck. 
| For a few minutes the excitement and pleasure 
of the meeting seemed to restore his wandering 
senses. He tried to smile at Rita, but the effort 
ended in a groan. 

“It’s nothing,’ he said to his wife’s anxious 
questions. ‘‘A little fever, but I'll be well to- 
morrow, I think. Come, let us go home.” 

‘You must take de cars,’’ said Manuel. ‘“‘*Mad- 
ame, he is too sick to walk. I will run on, and 
help you out when you get home.” 

They took the cars, and Karl, resting his head 
| on his wife’s shoulder, ceased to struggle against 
the mighty pestilence. He no longer knew 
where he was, or where he was going. His dear 
ones were beside him, but he was travelling in a 
world as remote from them as if an ocean rolled 
between. 

The wife and child sat terrified, for he neither 
answered their questions, nor seemed to know 
them. The car reached the end of its line, and 
the wife wrung her hands in dismay. 

“But you know where your husband lived, 
ma’am?”’ said the driver, suspiciously. ‘“He’s 
got the yaller fever sure, and bad at that, and he 
don’t know nothin’ now.”’ 

“JT don’t know the number of the house!’”’ she 
cried. ‘I’ve just landed here, and I only know 
it was on Dumaine Street.” 

“This is Dumain. Street,’’ he answered. ‘Of 
course he’s too sick for you to go lookin’ around 
for a house you don’t know where to find. I’m 
bound to go right back, but you'd better get your 
husband to a hospital right off. Take that yaller 
ear yonder, and it will take yon to the Charity 
Hospital. Best of care there.” 





The poor woman was too 
much overcome to do more 
than sob and lament their sit- 
uation. It was Rita who ten- 
derly and quietly assisted her 
father out, and hailed the hos- 
pital car. 

It was Rita again who, when 
they reached the hospital, ina 
few words explained their de- 
plorable situation to the hu- 
mane officers of the institu- 
tion. 

The girl in a few minutes 
seemed to have become a 
thoughtful, efficient woman, 
prompt in action, and with « 
quiet, self-possessed manner 
which favorably impressed 
those who listened to her sto- 
ry. 

She sat by her father’s bed- 
side all that dreary night, res- 
olutely keeping back her tears 
as she listened to his ravings. 
Once he called her loudly. 

“Rita, Rita, it is your own 
vine, and the crimson blos- 
soms have run up and wp un- 
til they touch the sky! I see 
my little one’s face among 
them, and she is heavenly, 
beautiful! Kiss me, Rita.” 

The next day delirium had 
subsided, and Karl, fully 
aware of his situation, was 
able to give his wife and danghter explicit di- 
rections as to the money he had deposited in 
bank, and the number of their house. 

He knew there was no hope for him, for the 
fatal black vomit had come on about noon. He 
did not dread death, for he was a pious and up- 
right man; nor did the unprotected situation of 
his family seem to give him any concern, In 
those days of terror, who could count upon 
twenty-four hours of life? 

“If you live through it, Margaret,” he said, 
‘von and Rita will go back to Germany to the 
aunt’s. You will have money enough, but Rita 
must take the vine I planted for her. Ah, it was 
such comfort tome when I was well! And when 
the fire curtain of fever came down upon me, I 
seemed to hold myself up by clinging to it, and 
the blossoms cooled me and put out the flames.” 

After that he said little or nothing, and when 
the end did come, the mother and daughter 
thought he had fallen asleep. 

But a few hours were given to grief, for before 
midnight of that same day Rita was holding ice 
to her mother’s parched lips. The fever made 
short work with the stricken woman, She had 
always been a quiet, placid person, and the most 
fearful features of the epidemic were absent in 
her case. She had neither violent pain nor de- 
lirium, but grew weaker and weaker to the end, 
She left no charge with her daughter, merely 
said,— 

“You will always do what you think best, my 
Rita. You are very young, but I am not afraid 
for you.”’ 

The interest in Rita had increased amongst the 
officers of the hospital. The girl, in spite of her 
youth and inexperience, was a most efficient 
nurse. She was so quick to understand and re- 
member the minutest orders of the visiting phy- 
| sicians, so deft in her handling of the sick, so in- 
telligent to comprehend all changes in a patient, 
that the little foreigner was a perpetual marvel 
to them. 

There was not one of them who did not feel 
the tears rise into his eyes when, the day after 











her mother’s death, she entered the office to bid 
her kind friends farewell. 

“You must never feel yourself friendless here, 
said good old Dr. C., grasping her by the 
“If vou’re taken with fever come straight 
My child, if you 





Rita,”’ 
) hand. 
| here, and we’ll all nurse you. 


os? 


need help, remember we are your best friends, 
We'll do anything we can for you.” 

“Will you?” she cried out with strange fervor. 
“You say I am a good nurse,—will you let me 
stay here among your sick and help you? Iam 
so lonely, so desolate, and all that is left me now 
is to help others. Maybe it will deaden the 
sting, if I can work, work, night and day, until 
Iam able to go back to Germany,—that kind of 
work, I mean, where the sufferings of others are 
relieved, Please let me stay here.” 

Of course her petition was granted. Before 
entering upon her duties she paid a visit to the 
house in Dumaine Street. For the first time her 
self-possession entirely deserted her, and throw- 
ing herself on the floor, she wept until she grew 
so faint and sick that she could shed tears no 
longer. 

On every side she saw marks of her father’s 
tender solicitude for her comfort. Her bed, her 
chairs, her dressing-table, so nicely arranged, 
little carved brackets made by himself, pretty 
vases, with the flowers now, alas, dead and un- 
sightly. 

From a cage in the gallery a mocking-bird 
poured forth a wonderful trill of melody. Man- 
uel had fed it until that very day, when he, too, 
succumbed to the fever. 

Rita walked into the porch to see the bird, and 
there her eyes fell on the vine so strangely asso- 
ciated witn her father’s thoughts. It had climbed 
to the roof, but the rich crimson flowers were 
wilted by the heat and dust. 

“Ah, my father,” she cried, stretching out her 
clasped hands, “your beautiful flowers you 
thought could reach the sky are blighted by the 
earth!’ 

As she said this, her heart gave a sudden 
bound, What if she could make her life like the 
flower her father saw, bringing freshness and life 
to the suffering, and step by step mounting to 
the perfect day? It was like « revelation to her, 
and with awe she remembered her father’s vision 
of her face in the topmost flower. 

To-day if you visit the Charity Hospital, you 
will see a tall slight girl, with a sweet serene 
face, who is the most eflicient nurse in the sick 
wards. As yet she has not spoken of returning 
to Germany, and I think it is doubtful whether 
either physicians or patients will be willing to 
spare her. Young as she is, she has learned that 
to bring comfort and help to others is the surest 
panacea for any earthly grief. 

M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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TRUST. 
Only believe that thy Father 
Is guiding thy lonely way 
Guiding thee out of the darkness 
To the light of eternal day. 
Only believe, though in darkness, 
The sun is still shining above, 
And the cup of bitterest sorrow 
Is mixed with drops of love. 


_ 
For the Companion. 
KIDNAPPED. 

Ten years ago, the laws regulating admission 
into insane asylums in some of the States were 
so lax, that sane people were too frequently in- 
earcerated in them. Eleven perfectly rational 
persons were at one time released by order of 
court from one of these institutions. 

It was during this period that the following 
incidents occurred. Shortly afterwards the laws 
in the State in which the events took place were 
amended so that such abuses became practical- 
ly impossible. 

In 1865, a young lad named Walter Dunbar 
arrived in Philadelphia, and presented himself 
in the counting-room of Mr. George M’Cann, a 
dealer in furs. 

The boy was the son of one of Mr. M’Cann’s 
old friends, Hugh Dunbar, a planter in Mary- 
land, who had died two or three months before, 
leaving his whole property to his son. 

“In two years,’’ said the lad, ‘I shall be of 


age. My father gave me a commercial educa- 
tion. He advised me to come to Philadelphia 


and learn the business of a furrier with you if 
you were willing to take me into your store. 
‘Old Diogenes,’ he said, ‘would find no more 
honest man than yourself, if he searched the 
world over.’ ”’ 

Mr. M’Cann smiled, but his eyes grew dim. 
“Hugh and T have been friends since boyhood,”’ 
he said, quietly. “I shall be glad to help his 
son.”” 

*“My father’s plan was,”’ said young Dunbar, 
“if I should like the business, and you should be 
willing to take me as a partner, that when Iam 
of age, that I should invest my capital with you. 
My guardian, Col. Thorpe, opposes this plan vio- 
lently. But I came on to fulfil my father's 
wishes.”’ 

“Col. Thorpe is your father’s half-brother, I 
think." 





THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. _ 





“Yes,” young Dunbar added, after a pause, 
“and heir to his estate if I should die.’’ 

“Not much chance for the colonel,’’ said Mr. 
M’Cann, laughing as he scanned the boy’s ruddy 
face and broad shoulders, 

“T hope not. I mean to live as long as I can. 
As soon as I am of age, too, I mean to settle part 
of my fortune on my sister Jessy,” said Walter, 
with a sort of dogged obstinacy in his manner, 
which had already impressed Mr. M’Cann as a 
noticeable feature in his character. 

‘Did your father leave another child?’ he 
said, surprised. 

“No. But he married a widow after my 
mother’s death. She was a tender mother to 
me if she was a step-mother. Jessy is her 
daughter. My step-mother died a year ago, 
and my father always intended to provide for 
Jessy in his will, but he neglected todoso. J shall 
not neglect it. I promised him on his death-bed 
to be good to her.”’ 

“And your uncle, the colonel, does not ap- 
prove of Jessy as a dependent?’ shrewdly 
guessed Mr. M’Cann. 

“No. I brought her here with me. She is 
fifteen years old. I thought you would be good 
enough to advise me where to place her at 
school. I have some ready money, and that, 
with my allowance, will be enough for us both 
until Iam of age, if we economize.”’ 

The end of the matter was that Mr. M’Cann 
took the boy and his sister, who proved to be a 
bright, affectionate little girl, into his own house 
to board. They needed a home and that moth- 
erly care which good Mrs, M’Cann, one of the 
kindest and strictest of Scotch women, was able 
to give them. 


The arrangement was, too, in every way 
pleasant to the M’Canns. Young Dunbar, 


though no scholar, was possessed of sound, 
shrewd good sense and high principle, the best 
material for a man. Mr. M’Cann 
looked forward with pleasure to his partnership 
in the firm. The business now was but a small 
one, for Mr. M’Cann was comparatively a poor 
man. * 

“But with your capital and my experience, 
Walter,’’ he would say, ‘“‘we can soon take a 
leading place even here, though Philadelphia is 
one of the great fur-markets of the country.” 

Dunbar received his allowance quarterly. It 
was small, but he stinted himself in every ex- 
pense. The money which other young fellows 
spent in cigars, jewelry or drink, went for Jes- 
sy’s clothes or schooling. 

Early in the spring of ’66, he appeared in the 
office one morning in great excitement, but with 
the dogged obstinacy showing stronger than 
usual in his face. 

“What is wrong, Walter?” asked Mr. M’Cann. 

“IT have had a letter from Col. Thorpe. He 
formally demands that I shall return to Balti- 
more at once, give up Jessy, and enter his fam- 
ily, as being totally incompetent to take care of 
myself. He had better take care how he pushes 
me too closely to the wall!” said the young fel- 
low, his face growing hard and stern. 

Two days later, a messenger-boy came into the 
office and handed Walter a note. Walter was 
observed to flush and look pleased. He took up 
his hat hurriedly and left the office. He did not 
return. When night came, and he failed to ap- 
pear at the house, Mr. M’Cann searched forfhim, 
and the next morning called in the aid of the 
police. 

The messenger-boy was found. He said that 
the note was given to him by a lady stopping at 
the Continental Hotel. But the lady had left 
town on a night train, and could not be traced. 
Walter had not been seen at the hotel. 

For weeks the search was kept up. If Mr. 
M’Cann had been the boy’s father, he could not 
have been more zealous or anxious. But Walter 
Dunbar had vanished as utterly as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed him. 

Mr. M’Cann wrote finally to Col. Thorpe, stat- 
ing the circumstances, and received an answer 
from a clerk in his office, to the effect that the 
colonel had sailed for Europe and proposed to 
remain there for several years. 

What was to be done? The search was kept 
up, but in vain. Little Jessy, friendless and 
penniless, remained with the M’Canns, who 
treated her as one of their own children, though 
but ill able to bear the additional burden. 

A year, two years, passed, and Walter Dunbar 
had not been heard from. Even Mr. M’Cann 
began to lose hope, and to think of the boy as 
dead. 

It seems that the note which Dunbar had re- 
ceived was signed by the name of an old friend 
of his father’s. It stated briefly that she was in 
town, and wished to see him; that she was go- 
ing to drive in the park, and would be glad if 
he would accompany her. 

The carriage, a close hack, waited at the cor- 
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ner of the street. Walter ran out, beaming with 
pleasure, sprang into it, and was driven rapidly 
away. 


In a few moments the carriage stopped again, 


and a gentleman entered, while another took his 
seat with the driver. The man who came in- 
side introduced himself as Mr. Crane, of Balti- 
more, a friend of Mrs. Drake’s. 
entertaining, and Walter did not at first observe 
that the carriage was going to the suburbs of the 
town. 

“Mrs. Drake is at a friend’s house in the coun- 
try to-day,’’ explained Mr. Crane. ‘‘We are to 
call for her there and take her to the park.”’ 

Presently they drove into spacious grounds, 
and up to the door of a noble mansion, Walter, 
with his new friends, entered. ss 

“This way, if you please,” said an attendant. 

The next moment he was in a cell, and the 
door bolted and barred behind him. 

It was a private insane asylum. !The only 
requisite for admission was a certificate from a 
physician in Maryland (who had, by the way, 
never seen the boy) that he was insane, and a 
warrant from a magistrate. Both of which pa- 
pers Col. Thorpe had paid for. 

As soon as the boy was safely incarcerated, 
the colonel proceeded to take out a commission 
of lunacy, and the lad’s estate passed wholly 
into his control. There was no possibility of his 
release unless by the colonel’s permission. 

There is no need to linger on Walter's rage 
and despair. He wrote letters to his friends, to 
lawyers, to the press, which the attendants qui- 
etly burned. He argued, pleaded, stormed with 
his keepers, and they listened with stolid indif- 
ference, putting him in a strait jacket when he 
grew violent. 

At last he became quiet. Then they said his 
mania was of the sullen kind, and therefore more 
dangerous. Walter knew that if he could once 
escape, he was safe. It would be impossible for 
his guardian to prove him insane before any 
court, 

But he was guarded as securely as any pris- 
oner in the penitentiary. Twice, when he had 
grappled with his keeper, he had been felled 
and beaten until life was nearly gone. 

One day, two years after his imprisonment, as 
the boy walked up and down the ward, he heard 
a squeaking voice repeat,— 

“Deuce-ace! Always deuce-ace!”’ 
ing tones. 

Walter had heard this cry a thousand times, 
but lost in his own wretchedness, had never no- 
ticed from whence it came. The place was full 
of strange sounds, absurd, piteous, but all full 
of misery. 

To-day, however, he woke, as if froma dream, 
at this sound, and turning, saw a feeble old man 
bending over a backgammon- board, playing 
with himself. 

His game had lasted for years. Something in 
the hopeless wretchedness of his face filled Wal- 
ter’s heart with sudden pity. 

What if he was a prisoner for life? What if 
he had lost Jessy, his friends, fortune — all? 
Something yet was left to him. He could make 
life more easy for others, 

“Can I speak to him?” he asked his keeper. 

“To old Deuce-ace? I reckon so,” the man 
said, puffing at his pipe. “If you'd make up to 
some of your like, I'd not need to keep sucha 
watch on you,”’ adding to another keeper, ‘‘It’s 
when they’re mum they’re hatchin’ devilry.”’ 

“Why do you play alone?” asked Walter, of 
the ol4 man. 

“Nobody will play with me.’ The bleared 
eyes suddenly lightened. ‘Will you? oh, will 
you, my boy?” 

Walter sat down and took up the dice-box. It 
was pathetic to see the delight of the old man, 
especially when lie won, which Walter took care 
that he should do. 

With all his madness, he was courteous and 
refined, having been an educated gentleman. 
Day after day Walter devoted himself to this 
man, playing and losing countless “‘hits.””. The 
vigilance of his keeper relaxed. 

‘“‘He’s as silly as old Deuce-ace,”’ he said to 
his fellows. 

As Walter sat one day throwing the dice and 
humoring the feeble fancy of the old man, a 
quick disgust overcame him, What an occupa- 
tion was this for him, an able, strong young 
man, while other men were working with brain 
and body in the world! He threw down the 
box. The next moment he shut his lips firmly 
and took it up. 

“Tt is all that God gives me to do, and I'll do 
it,” he said to himself, and was more gentle than 
before with his old companion. 

That night he was alone in his cell. The door 
was open, the keeper at supper. Denece-ace 
came to him, trembling with excitement. 

“I'm going out—as potatoes! potatoes!” 


in despair- 


he 


He proved very | 


whispered. “T’'ll take you with me. None of 
the rest would play with me. Quick! quick!’ 

“*Potatoes?”’ 

Walter followed, bewildered, but shaken by a 
| sudden hope. 
| In the yard was a farmer’s wagon full of po- 
| tatoes. The superintendent had refused to buy 
them, the price being too high. The man was 
in the kitchen, but in a few moments would re- 
turn to drive away with them. 

Deuce-ace, who had all the quickness and cun- 
ning of his disease, had heard the squabbling 
and made his plan. 

Walter understood it at a glance. ‘‘Lie down! 
lie down!” said the old man, huskily. 

Fortunately, there were no keepers in sight. 
Both Walter and the old man eagerly pushed 
aside with their hands a sufficient number of 
potatoes, so that a hole was made large enough 
in which they could both lie down. Then they 
hastily eovered themselves as much as possible 
with the potatoes. 

They were so much concealed that unless care- 
ful scrutiny was given, they would not be no- 
ticed. It was twilight, and the gathering dark- 
ness favored them. 

The farmer came at last. 
his horses. 

Just then a keeper came along. 
town to sell ’em?” said he. 

“Guess not. No time for trade now. 
*em to Hestonville to my brother.” 

The wagon jolted on and stopped. They were 
unlocking the gate. Walter clenched the old 
man’s arm like a vice, so terrible was his excite- 
ment. 

One moment’s breathless pause, then the 
wagon moved and the gate closed with a heavy 
clang behind them. 

When the farmer had driven one or two 
squares, Walter softly freed the old man from 
the potatoes, and they dropped noiselessly into 
the street. It was dark and raining hard. 

They ran behind a projecting building and 
hid. They saw the gate of the asylum open, 
and the keepers, with lanterns, running out in 
pursuit of the wagon. Their flight was known. 

As soon as the men had passed, Walter ran 
with his companion into another street. 

Late that night, Mr. M’Cann was roused by a 
violent knocking at his door. He put his head 
out into the storm, and the next instant rushed 
like a madman down the stairs, shouting,— 

“Wife! Jessy! It is he! it is he!” 

He dragged Walter in, and they hugged the 
boy, and laughed and cried over him all at once. 
But in the midst of his joy Walter found time 
to pull the old man forward, crying, ‘“‘He saved 
me!”’ 

‘And potatoes,’’ said Deuce-ace, bowing low, 
and beaming on the company. 

His friends afterwards took charge of the old 
gentleman, but kept him at home. Col. Thorpe 
was forced to restore the property he had so 
wickedly obtained the control of, and Dunbar 
afterwards became a partner of Mr. M’Cann’s, 
marrying little Jessy when he became of age. 


“Gee up!” lashing 
“Goin’ into 


I'll take 


’ 





———+>-—__ ———_ 
For the Companion. 
WHICH WAS THE FOOL? 


“Yes, Tabby is rather pretty.” 

“She don’t seem to care much for the admiration 
of gentlemen,” said a vivacious girl, who was evi- 
dently only too willing to accept all the homage she 
could get. 

“Still waters run deep,’’ was the response of an- 
other. 

“Nonsense! the girl is pretty, but she is evidently 
a little fool. Why, if you speak to her she seems to 
be frightened. I like a girl that has got some snap, 
and isn’t afraid to be spoken to.” 

“T’ll bet you I’ll speak to her,—yes, and make love 
to her, too; and there she comes, as sure as I’m alive! 
Good-by, friends; I'l] report success,—perhaps in an 
hour.” 

This conversation had taken place at the house of 
a friend, where by chance several of the students 
and one or two young ladies happened to meet. 

The young man who spoke last was something of 
a favorite on account of his fine appearance and 
easy manners. He rushed out on the street in time 
to encounter the girl of whom he had spoken, a mod- 
est, somewhat uncultivated, but very lovable girl, 
and the niece of the professor who was fitting Drake 
and a dozen other young gentlemen for college. 

“Will you allow me to walk home with you?” he 
asked, politely lifting his hat. 

“Certainly, if you are going my way,” said Tabby. 
“You know the street doesn’t belong to me.”’ 

“Oh, certainly; and—and won’t you take my arm?” 

“No, indeed,” said Tabby, shortly. 

“Pray why not?” 

“Because I don’t need it,” laughed Tabby. ‘I’ve 
two of my own.” 

“Why, Tabby, I didn’t know you were witty!” 

“Didn't you?” 

“Of course not; that is, I haven’t had the chance, 
you know. Yon don’t seem to like me as well as 
you do the other fellows.” 
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“IT don’t like fellows, any way,” said Tabby, 
quietly. 

“You must make an exception in my case,” said 
the boy. 

“You're as bad as the rest. They all make fun of 
everybody, but especially of girls.” 

“Oh, no, I never do! Do you knowthe reason? | 
It’s because I like you so well.” 

“Really! What do you like me for?” 

“Oh!—well—because I do, and because you’re the 
prettiest girl in town. If you will marry me as soon 
as I have finished my studies, you shall live like a 
princess.”’ 

“Why, are you rich?” asked Tabby, innocently. 

“No; but my father is. He will let me get you 
horses, and carriages, and servants’’—— 

“And jewels?”’ asked Tabby. 

“Oh, a peck of ear-rings, and finger-rings, and 
bracelets, and chains! In fact, anything you wish 
for.” 





“Thank you,” said Tabby. “How delightful! I 
never had a ring in my life. How nice a real gold | 
ring would be!” 

“Wouldn't it?” And then he extorted a promise | 
from her that she would not speak to any of the | 
other students about his proposal, at least for a day, | 
while she on her part told him that she would give 
him her answer on the following evening. 

“And much good may it do you!” she laughed to 
herself, as she ran up the steps of her uncle’s house. 
“I wonder if he thinks I can’t see that he is making | 
fun of me. He does it because I am poor and igno- 
rant and dependent.” 

Her cheek was flushed now, and her eyes spark- 
ling, for though slow of speech she was quick of wit, 
and could read character pretty correctly. 

In something less than an hour Drake had met his 
friends, who crowded around him with questions. 

“What success?” 

““What did she say?” 

“Splendid! splendid!” ejaculated the young man, 
rubbing his hands vivaciously; and he repeated the 
conversation with many embellishments, saying that 
she had asked him if he would give her a peck of 
jewels and a white horse with a red velvet saddle, 
provided she was willing to marry him. { 

This proof of the gitl’s silliness brought forth 
peals of laughter from the boys and girls, by whom 
he was greatly admired. 

Before the young people parted, it was agreed that 
they should all call at the profesgor’s house on the 
following evening and overhear, if possible, his love- 
making, and witness Tabby’s acceptance of a brass 
ring with a bit of colored glass in it. 

“You see the professor and the old lady are in- 
vited to a wedding, and there will be a splendid 
chance. Though what shall I do if the little goose 
accepts me?” 

Roars of laughter followed this query; but the 
young fellow, declaring that he would trust to his 
wits at the proper time, bade them good-night. 

Having access to the professor's house, Wilton 
Drake conducted the next evening some five of 
his acquaintances to the place appointed, viz., the 
study of the professor, and left them there to await 
events. 

“Patient Tabby,’ as she was sometimes called, was 
singing a lullaby in the nursery, which led from the 
library, to the drowsy children. Drake tapped at 
the door, and when she said, brightly, “Come in!” 
his friends gathered in the darkness waiting for the 


te cOh, is that you, Mr. Drake?” was the first sen- 
tence audible. ‘I really didn’t expect you.” 

“Why, my dear, didn’t you think I was in earnest?” 

“When you offered me the peck of jewels, and 
said I should live like a queen if I married you? No, 
of course I didn’t.” 

“But I was,” said the boy, tremblingly, wishing 
that the door was shut, his ears tingled so; ‘and you 
know I have come to learn my fate.” 

“Well, then, you can go as wise as you came. Did 
you think me foolish enough to believe you? I saw 
through your conduct from the first. It wouldn’t 
surprise me in the leastif you had laid a wager with 
some of your friends to see if you couldn’t fool the 
professor’s silly niece. 

“No, sir, I don’t want your jewels, and I guess 
your father has about as much as he can attend to, 
to take care of you. At any rate, your bills are not 
paid; and more than that, I know that you were sent 
away in disgrace from Gray Mount Institute because 
you played very much such a trick as you intended 
to play me.” 

, “What are you talking about?” blurted Drake, his 
face a blaze of scarlet. 

“About you,—and I’m telling the truth, too,” she 
responded, with spirit. ‘If I’ve hurt your feelings, 
I’m sorry; but if I have taught you a lesson in de- 
cency, I’m glad. When I’m old enough, sir, to think 
about such a thing as marriage, I shall know who to 


: troughs in the whole distance. 





choose, and I hope he may be a gentleman.” 

The reader may imagine the feelings of at least one 
of that party who had come to see “the fun of it.” | 
In pity for their fallen hero the listeners shrank 
away, and when he left the spirited and sensible 
girl, there was not a student there to do him honor. 


EEE 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

The Crown Prince of Germany is the hero of a 
pleasant anecdote told by Mrs. Hooper: 

“It was at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian 
war that the king and prince passed through Hom- 
burg on their way to the field. A young American 
girl, staying with her parents at one of the hotels, 
hung a large American flag from her balcony, and 
asthe royal couple passed, waved an enthusiastic 





handkerchief. The king and his son looked up and 


bowed, and like the courteous gentleman he is, the 
prince summoned an aide-de-camp and gave an order 
which was passed down the line,—an order for each 
regiment as it went by to salute the Stars and 
Stripes.” 
ee et 
AT LAST. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thon at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


ee +o = 
For the Companion, 
THE MAIL BOY’S ADVENTURE. 


Never did a boy have a more lonely ride. 

It was the year after our family moved up from 
Newburyport into Penobscot County, Me., to begin 
life anew on a backwoods farm. My father had 
taken a contract to carry the mail from L 
town next below us, up to D , eleven miles above. 

Between these two points the mail was carried 
twice aweek. The sum received for the service was 
only a hundred and ten dollars. The distance was 








upwards of fifteen miles, and one hundred and four | 


round trips of over thirty miles each were made 
during the year. 

But my father had counted on my doing the carry- 
ing part on horseback. I was then in my fourteenth 
year. 

Every Tuesday and Saturday morning I had to set 
off for L—— at six o’clock with the mail-bag, and 
ride over the county road to D——. This road ran 
through a forest, and had not been long built. 

There were but three clearings and two watering- 
Woods, woods, 
woods, bordered the road on both sides. 

Often I did not meet a single team or person from 
the time I was fairly out of L—— till I reached D—. 


I sometimes saw the tracks of bears in the road, and | 


sometimes my horse would stop short and snort, as 
the scent of some wild animal was borne to him. 
Several times that season I had glimpses of bears 
crossing the road some distance iu advance of me. 

I commonly arrived at D—— by eleven o'clock, 
but I had to wait there till half-past two for the 
down mail, so that when autumn came I was always 
late home. 

The adventure of which I am going to speak hap- 
pened to me that summer. Above D——, in the 
woods on the river, a lumbering firm had for the two 
years previous been getting out spruce and pine. 
They employed a large number of men both summer 
and winter, and did an extensive business. 

Their mail came to D ,» and doubtless checks 
and drafts for large sums were often sent to them in 
letters that were placed in my mail-bag. 

One afternoon, as I was going to L , and had 
left the town of D—— four or five miles behind me, 
I overtook a woman dressed in a soiled calico gown, 
with an old dirty-white ‘“‘cloud”’ on her head. She 
limped painfully, and had quite a large bundle tied 
up in a calico apron. 

I knew she was a Province woman. As I came up 
to pass her, she cast a most pitiful look into my face. 
She looked young, not more than eighteen or twenty 
years of age. 

“OQ my good boy,” says she, “‘caa’n’t yer give me a 
lift on ther horse?” 

“How far are you going?” I asked. 

“Doon ter L——,” said she; “and from ther on to 
Barngour [Bangor] inter sarvice.” 

“Do you expect to walk all the way?” 

“O yeus! but I wouldn’t mind thet at all, ef I 
hadn’t a trod on the stoob up here. Me shoon are 
thin-soled, an’ it stook right inter the hollow of me 
foot, an’ I think as it’s in ther now, fer it hurts me 
thet much I can hardly bear a pound onit. Oh, this 
is a hard wurreld!’”’ and she concluded with a heart- 
moving sigh. 








My sympathies were stirred, and I felt that I ought | 


to let her ride, for she looked very tired, and had a 
wonderfully pleading pair of dull black eyes. I had 
no thought, however, of riding double with her. 

So I got off at the turn, and leading my horse to a 
stump beside the road, let her get on his back with 
her bundle. 

Then unbuckling the rein to make a halter of it, 
I threw the mail-bag over my shoulder and walked 
along, leading the horse. 

My passenger was cuite talkative and very thank- 
ful. She told about the trials and hardshins of a 
servant-girl’s life with a fluency of expression that 
gave me little opportunity to speak. Every few 
minutes she would say that I had better put the 
“barg”’ on the “hoorse,”’ and not carry it myself. 

No, I told her, I would carry it; she had her bun- 
dle to take care of. 

As she talked and held her bundle, my attention 
was drawn to the thumb of her left hand. Its nail 
was gone. It had apparently been jammed off, leav- 
ing a peculiarly fresh pink-red scar. 

In fact, the entire end of her thumb above the 
joint was red, and looked disfigured and peculiar, 
Meanwhile she talked on, and among other things 
told me that her name was Betsey Ellen McNally, 
and that she was from Woodstock. 


When she had ridden a mile or two, my new ac- | 


quaintance began to complain that the saddle was 
“harred to sit.” Couldn’t I strap the “barg” on the 
saddle, and let her throw her old shawl over it? and 
80, as she said, “‘kill two burreds with one stone,”’— 
she would have the “easy sate,” and the “hoorse”’ 
would carry the “‘barg.”’ 

Till that moment I had not had a suspicion that 
Retsey Ellen was not what she seemed to be; but the 
thought that something was wrong, caused by the 


, the | 


| tone of her voice, came suddenly into my mind. In 
a moment I felt conscious of danger and of my re- 
sponsibility, and that the sooner I could get rid of 
| my new acquaintance the better. 

| “Allright,” said I. “I'll tix it.” 

| We had just come in sight of one of the watering- 
troughs. I led the horse up to it, and told Betsey 
Ellen to slide off and sit down on the end of the 
trough while I did as she had suggested. 

Placing the bag on the saddle, I first took the extra 
| strap and made it fast, then spread her old shawl on 
| top of it. 

“There’s a gay seat,”’ said I, stepping upon the side 
of the trough to pat it down; and before the woman 
could be aware of what I intended, I had jumped on 
the horse and given him a blow which caused him to 
bound into the middle of the road. 





| ‘Oh, plaze stop, an’ fer the love of mercy don’t be | 


roonin’ away from me!” pleaded the girl, starting 
up and dropping her bundle. 

I glanced back, but gave my horse another blow, 
|and seeing I was really off, my persuasive friend 
suddenly changed her conduct. Quickasa flash out 
came a pistol, and whiz went a ball from it within 
two inches of my ear. 

But old Jed was already on a gallop. We went 


round a bend in the leafy road, and that was the | 


| last I saw of the “Province girl” that day. 
| Officers were sent after the would-be robber, but 
| they didn’t catch him. 


| The second winter after this my father put a stage 


the mail route. 


In place of riding old Jed, I now drove the stage | 


— carried the mail also. I had plenty of light 
| passengers. My route had been lengthened, and ex- 
| tended beyond D—— to a new place, which was 
| called the “supply depot.” 

| One day in February I had three passengers, two 
“choppers” 


| pretty cold day. 

| LI stopped at D—— for the passengers to warm 
| themselves and to have dinner, and this young man 
was so long eating his that I had to go into the dining- 
room to hurry him. 

He sat at the table with his back to me eating as I 
went in, and I saw his thumb as he held his fork. 
The nail was gone, and the scar was of a dull red 
color. 

I knew that thumb in an instant, and was sure that 
this was “Betsey Ellen.” It made me nervous, but 
I said, bravely, ‘All agoard!”’ and walked out. 

I didn’t know what to do. “Betsey Ellen” was 
the only passenger from D—— up to the lumber 
| depot, too. He had considerable to say. He prob- 
ably knew me well enough; that is, he knew I was 
the boy he had fooled and tried to reb of the mail- 
bag. 

His name, he told me (this time), was Gleason. He 
was a professional “scaler,” on his way up to scale 
or survey the winter's “cut’’ of lumber at the “land- 
ings” on the river. He had his “calipers” and other 
instruments with him. 

I felt uncomfortable enough, but kept quiet. Iam 
sure I never suffered so much from fear in all my 
life as I did in going up from D—— that afternoon. 
The whole of the way I had to sit with my back to 
“Betsey Ellen,” and of course I expected every mo- 
ment he would give me a blow on the head and rob 
the stage. 

He did not, however, but instead he was a very quiet 
passenger. That night, at the “depot,” I found out 
that his name was actually Gleason, and that he was 
really their regular lumber scaler, and was hired as 
such. But I knew it was ‘Betsey Ellen” all the 
same; his voice gpa the peculiar glance of his dull 
dark eyes were only too well fixed in my memory 
ever to be forgotten. 

Next day at L—— I first told the postmaster there, 
and we then got out a warrant for the arrest of 
Gleason. The sheriff went up on the stage with me. 

Gleason was scaling two miles above the depot, at 
one of the lumber-camps. The sheriff took two men 
and went up to the camp that evening. I went with 
them to point him out. Gleason was smoking his 
cigar by the big camp-stove when we went in. 

“Well, ‘Betsey Ellen,’ ”’ said I, “you rather played 
it on me two years ago, but now it’s my turn;” and 
the sheriff collared him. 

But he took it very coolly. He sat quite still for a 
moment; then he began to laugh, and laughed so 
violently that it seemed as if he would never stop. 

The sheriff took him down to D—— that night, and 











| 


| Surprise, he laughingly admitted the whole charge 
| against him. 

With apparent frankness he explained the reason 

of his being disguised as a girl thatday. He had 
| been stopping up at C——, a town ten miles beyond 
| D. » and was owing bills there. Being out of 
| money, he had disguised himself and ran away. 

He sent for two witnesses, and proved what he 
| said about his indebtedness. His talking and riding 
| with me that day was done purely for sport, he said, 
and when I ran away from him, he fired off the pistol 
| just to frighten me a little more. 





| The rascal told all this in such a humorous way 
| that it cansed a good deal of langhter. The lumber- 
men were all his friends. 

| The case was dismissed and Gleason actually dis- 
| charged,—after I had fairly caught him! He even 
had the impudence to come and chat familiarly with 
me, and tell me he was sorry he had scared me! 

In fact, his version of the circumstances made me 
out anything but a hero, and I was heartily langhed 
at by the loafers and men I met. I couldn’t stir for 


(a large double sleigh), drawn by a span of horses, on | 


freight and express matter, and was often “full” of | 


going up to work, and a well-dressed | 
young man, who sat well muffled up, for it was a} 


the next morning he had his examination. To my | 


a@ month without hearing something about “Betsey 
Ellen.” 

They sang a different tune, however, about the 25th 
of March. The lumber firm who were doing busi- 


| hess at the “depot” and in that region were to pay 


off their “choppers” on the 25th, and money had 
been sent them for that purpose. It was in a chest 
in the large back room of the depot, where Briggs, 
their foreman, always slept. 

During the night of the 24th the chest was robbed 
of every dollar it contained, and the foreman mur- 
dered. The poor man was found next morning dead 
from blows upon his head. 

Gleason had been there the night before, but was 
now missing. The amount stolen was between six 
and seven thousand dollars. 

| In the light of this tragedy the people began to 
think that my “Betsey Ellen” was no chicken, after 
all. Then commenced the hue and ery after the 
murderer; but they did not catch him, nor could 
they so much as get a trace of him. 
good his escape. 

Time passed on. I drove the stage for three years 
longer; then, at the age of twenty-one, I went on to 
the new railroad,—the .N. A. & E. line,—where in 
, time I became a conductor. 

Going from St. John to Bangor, my train passed 
| the station called Mattawamkeag at about four 
o'clock, A. M. Running down from Kingman, I 
took up tickets for Mattawamkeag. The passengers 
were often asleep. One morning I had to waker a 
man who was curled upon two seats sleeping soundly. 
| “Tickets! tickets!” I called to him. 

| He roused up, swore a little, and began to fumble 
in his pockets. 

At last he found his ticket, and held it up to me 
between his thumb and finger. I had the lantern 
turned full upon it, and there, held against the 
ticket, was that never-to-be-forgotten red thumb 
with no nail upon it. 

“One moment,” said I, and held the lantern to his 
face. It was Gleason. 
| “O ho!” I exclaimed. “Betsey Ellen, we meet 

again!” 

He jumped up with an oath. But IT was now no 
longeraboy. Determined that “Betsey” should not 

| escape me again, I seized him by the collar, thrust 
him down into the seat, and called in two brakemen. 
| Three hours later we gave him into custody at 

Bangor. 

He was tried for the murder of foreman Briggs, 
and sentenced to be hanged. His sentence was com- 

' muted, however, to imprisonment for life, and I 
| have since heard that he died in prison. 


He had made 
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For the Companion. 
INDIAN CHILDREN. 


Indian babies are never placed in rocking cradles, 
and lullabies are never sung to soothe them to sleep 
by their drudging mothers. Tied upon a straight 

| board in early infancy, they are suspended from 

| poles and trees. In this position they often remain 
for hours in the sun, and are taken down only to be 

| eda, 

| When first pinioned to the board, they cry pite- 

| ously, but after a time seem to become accustomed 
to their captivity and remain quiet. It is this kind 

of cradle that makes the Indian so straight. 

The appearance of these little ones is striking and 
peculiar. They have brown skins and quaint little 
faces, and although their bodies are rendered almost 

immovable, their sharp black eyes seem to flash out 
| the incipient treachery and cruelty they have inher- 
| ited from their parents. 

An Indian mother has but little tenderness, and 
when she concludes that her “pappoose’’ has been 
nursed for a sufficient length of time, a piece of 
meat is forced into the mouth. 

Relief from the confinement of babyhood comes 
to the children when they are large enough to creep; 
and it is surprising how soon the use of their limbs 
isfound. They at first tumble about in the teepies, 
and play with the dogs, but they are on foot at an 
earlier age than white children, and use a bow and 
arrow before white babies learn even to put on their 
shoes. 

Indian girls receive but little attention from their 
fathers. Their mothers instruct them in cooking, 
curing skins, and other wigwam duties, and are 
proud of what they accomplish. 

The life of an Indian boy is all sport and pastime. 
He is much petted by his father, and roams and 
hunts at will. His bow he makes of hard wood, and 
strings it with raw hide. His arrows are blunt, and 
are made of cottonwood, and carried in quivers 
| made of pieces of old blankets or flannel. 

Larger boys use the old bows of their fathers, and 
| sharp arrows made of wild cherry, and winged with 
| feathers tied on the end with sinew. The head is 
| split, and a sharp piece of stone or iron is inserted, 

and secured with strings of sinew. 

| The Indian boys delight to paint themselves as the 
| warriors of their tribe are painted, making their 
| faces and bodies hideous in grease and dry color, 
| Ked, yellow and green are the favorite colors, and 
| are daubed on in the most inartistic fashion. 

| Nicknames are common among the red boys, and 
j usually originate trom some deed they have done. 
| ‘hey never bathe tor cleanliness, but they delight in 
| swimming, and have matches, when some favorite 
| piaything is oftered as a prize. 

The boys often swim their ponies in a race, cling- 
| ing to the manes or ‘711s, or placing their hands on 

the ponies’ necks, and swimming by their sides. 

They swim the Missouri, South Pintte and Arksnsas 
| Rivers, notwithstanding the swift currents of those 
| streams. 
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Each Indian boy whose father can afford it who live seem to invigorate rather than debili- 
has a pony, which is seldom shod, never curried tate them. But, despite their thefts and acts of 
or taken care of, but mercilessly ridden in the cruelty, each expects, when he does die, to reach 
race or hunt. When around camp, the horses at length the home of the ‘‘Great Spirit,’’ and 
are left in a herd and watched by the squaws. meet his comrades on the ‘Happy hunting- 
The animals feed in summer on what short grounds.” J. H. Baupy. 
grass they can get, and in the winter eat bark 
and twigs and the dried buffalo grass. 

Gala days come to the little Indians, and that 
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A CLOUD IN THE EAST. 
Searcely have the echoes of the terrible war 





of the sun-dance is one of great sport and feast- 
ing. They have foot-races, pony-races, a game 
of throwing tomahawks, and shooting at marks 
with bows and arrows. 


between Russia and Turkey died away and has 
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peace resumed its sway 
in Europe, when sudden- 
ly a war-cloud has arisen 
inthe far East. England 
AN INDIAN FAMILY MOVING. has threatened hostilities 
a Mena against the central Asiatic 
; power of Afghanistan, 
The fastest ponies are always chosen for the | and should she enter upon this, there is no fore- 
race, and their manes and tails fancifully deco-| seeing how far the war will extend, or what 
rated with colored feathers, and the saddles are | great powers it will involve. 
ornamented with beads and porcupine quills. Afghanistan is that large country which lies 
The riders have painted faces and feather | between British India on the east and Persia on 
head -dresses. The fleetest ponies have long |the west. It reaches southward to the Persian 
feathers tied in their tails, which indicate speed | Gulf, and northward to the river Oxus and the 
thus: One feather near the end of the tail is a} giant range of the Hindoo Khoosh. 
fast runner; another in addition, at the middle of In order to understand the present trouble, we 
the tail, is medium, and one added in the top of | must remember that Russia, during the past fifty 
the tail is very fast. More than two feathers, | years, has been gradually extending her domin- 
however, are seldom seen. ion in Asia southward from Siberia straight 
When racing, the boys ride in many ways. | towards Afghanistan; that Russia and England 
Some hang over the ponies’ sides; others lie on | are rivals for the control of Western and Central 
their horses’ backs, and a few, to make sport, | Asia, and for the commerce of that region; that 
ride with their backs towards the horses’ heads. | England fears that Russia has designs upon her 
Hunting animals and small birds with the bow | great Empire of India, and that Afghanistan is 
and arrow is a favorite pastime. Parties are | the only remaining country that lies between the 
made up and sides chosen. Armed with their | territory already conquered and held by Russia, 
small bows, and a quiver full of blunt arrows, | and the Indian frontier. 
they kill gophers, prairie-dogs, sparrows, horned 
toads, and other small game. 


On one side of Afghanistan is the river Oxus, 
on whose banks the Russians are posted; on the 
The prairie-dogs and gophers look like young | ether India, controlled by England. 
woodchucks. ‘the former are the larger, being| For some time, therefore, Russia and England 
a little larger than a full-grown rat. have been vying with each other for the friend- 
Nearly every Indian boy has a dog. Most of| ship of the Afghans. Thirty-six years ago Eng- 
the dogs are great fierce animals, that look like | land engaged in a bitter war with Afghanistan, 
wolves, and although savage to white people, |in the course of which a whole English army 
they are fond of the Indian children. was, on one occasion, cut to pieces by the bar- 
The degs are often harnessed and made to} barous enemy, so that only one solitary man 
draw loads, as the Indians have no wagons. The | escaped; but in the end England completely con- 
ends of two poles are tied on the dog's sides, | quered them. 
upon which the load is fastened, and is drawn 
over the ground. 


Ever since then Russia has been trying to win 
the confidence of the rulers, and England has 














INDIAN BOYS RACING. 


The teepes, or huts, in which the Indians live | been jealous of her aim, on the watch lest she 
are made of buffalo hides that are dressed and | should succeed, 
smoked until they are soft like canvas. These Some weeks ago a large and showy Russian 
teepes are moved nearly every day, as the Ind- Embassy, headed by Gen. Abramor, arrived at 
ians in summer live in one place but a short | Cabul, the capital of Afghanistan. He was re- 
time. When moving, the Indian children ride | ceived by the Afghan sovereign, Shere Ali (whose 
on the ponies, the pappooses behind and some- | title is ‘‘Ameer’’), with a cordial welcome, and 
times before their mothers. An Indian woman | every mark of favor and friendship. . 
and three children are often seen on one pony. | This event at once aroused the jealousy of the 

Phey ride in the rain, apparently indifferent | English, and Lord Lytton, the Governor-General 
to cold, with only a piece of blanket for a cover- | of India, lost no time in preparing another Em- 
ing, At night, a single blanket is the only pro-| bassy, to be sent on the part of England to the 
tection from the ground. All Indian children | Ameer’s court. 
go barefooted in summer, but wear moceasons} ‘This Embassy, at the head of which was Sir 
in winter; they have no head-covering except in| Neville Chamberlain, proceeded with a large 
the coldest weather, when a piece of blanket is| military escort to the frontier dividing India from 
worn, Afchanistan. Before, however, they reached the 

Of course the weakly children die from these | Kvber Pass, which leads from one country to the 





the leader of which declared that the Ameer re- ! President, was but feeble. 
fused to receive the English envoys, and that if able. 
they proceeded further, they would be attacked Hence, this year, the struggle has been almost 
by the Afghan army. Sir Neville, therefore, re- solely over the currency issue. Circumstances 
turned to India, and the. English Government, have made the Republicans the advocates of 
seeing clearly the preference given by the Ameer specie resumption. They are not altogether, 
to the Russians, began at once to make prepara- | but are mainly, united in favor of it. 
tions for war. In some of the States, what is known as the 
It will thus be seen that, while the English may soft money element has prevailed in the Demo- 
make war directly upon the Afghans, their blow | cratic party, but there are still many hard money 
is indirectly aimed at Russia. They are resolved | Democrats,—some of whom may vote for Re- 
that Russia shall not get control of a country ly- | publican candidates, but most of them will no 
ing on the very borders of India, while Russia | doubt continue, at least from force of habit, to 
seems determined to do so. It is by no means | vote for their own candidates. 
improbable, then, that the present trouble may Finally, there is the greenback, or National 
develop into a war between Russia and England. | party, enthusiastic and aggressive, drawing ad- 
The Afghans are a fierce, barbarous, warlike, | herents from the ranks of both the old parties 
vindictive race. The country is so wild and In some parts of the country they have openly 
mountainous, and so dangerous to strangers, that | worked with the Democrats: elsewhere, they 
comparatively little is known of it. The popu- have feit strong enough to decline all alliances. 
lation is probably between four and five millions. One result of this wonderful change in the po- 
It is composed either of wandering tribes that litical divisions of the people is fortunate. That 
have no settled abode, or of tillers of the soil; is the universal diffusion of information in re- 
but every Afghan knows how to fight. gard to the great question of finance. A vast 
A war between the English and so fierce and amount of nonsense has been uttered, but the 
brave a race is certain to be a terrible one, even truth has gone along with it, and the truth al- 
if the Russians do not join in it, and the issue of , ways prevails in the end. 
it must be doubtful. 


To-day it is formid- 





a 


GAMBLING IN OLD TIMES. 

Many good Americans, who have been wont to look 

| upon Washington as the most faultless of mankind, 

and to whom a gambler is the type of one of the low- 

est orders of sinners, have been surprised to learn 

that in a ledger kept by him, and recently sold to the 

Government by the Lewis family, there is a careful 

| record kept of his winnings at cards and on the turf. 

pas The fact is that we have little idea of the great im- 

THE POLITICAL ISSUES. | provement in ordinary social customs, and the dif- 

A part of the elections for this year have been | ference in manners between the present generation 
held, and all the rest are close at hand. The | #% those that have gone before. 

questions that have been at stake have been There is preserved in Philadelphia by the great- 

sein unin . grandchildren of one of the signers of the Declara- 

very different from those which have most en- | >. ? 

> : ‘ . tees tion of Independence, his diary and that of his son. 

gaged the attention of men interested in politics | ese gentlenien visited London during the period 

In years past, when George III. was insane in his palace at Kew, 

For the first time in the memory of many who | and the Regent held high carnival at Carlton House. 

are now voters, but little has been heard of the) The diary gives us a clearer insight than novels or 

affairs of the South, or, indeed, of any one sec- | history into the real conduct of the routs, assemblies 

tion of the country. and tea-rooms, in which the fine ladies of that day de- 

For four vears am more previous to the war, lighted. Gambling was held to be a perfectly legiti- 

: mate and honorable way of earning a living. 
Our young American records on one night that he 


+o — 
PROGRESS. 
*Tis weary watching wave by wave 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
But pave a path that’s sunward. 
We're beaten back in many a tray, 
Lut newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 





slavery was the foremost question before the 


people. Then, for four years, the war and its had lost his money by cards, and was utterly penni- 
issues overshadowed everything else. For an- jess and friendless in London. He had not even “a 
other period of seven or eight years, the recon- shilling to pay his way back to Virginia.” He in- 
struction of the Southern States was the main dulges in two pages of pious reflections, vowing that 
political topic; and from the end of reconstruc- he will “betake himself to a sober and industrious 
tion until the present year. no issue has had, lyfe, and never touch the accursed cards again.” 
more to do with deciding the action of voters The next morning he writes, “Found one guinea 
than that of enforcing the laws in the Southern 1 the pocket of my pink satin doublet, for which I 
“i thanked God, and went to my Lady Waldegrave's, 
where I won £10.” 
In the expense-book kept by this young man’s 
The Southern question has not, however, en-' mother in Virginia, we find set down her own and 
tirely absorbed attention during the past few | her husband's losses and winnings at cards and 
years, Certain matters of reform have entered | horse-races. 
into politics. But since the panie of 1873, the The dame must have had a shrewd eye for horse- 
question of the national tinances has been push- , fesh, for she won on some lucky days from £100 
ing its way to the front, and now occupies that , © £200. Yet her husband was a leader in the parish 
church, and she, we are told, was a ‘most exemplary 
and pious Christian lady.” 
fr its : Liquor was constantly set out, not only in every 
In 1872 both political parties declared them- private house, but at all religious meetings. Indeed, 
selves in favor of an early return to specie pay- it was not half-a-century ago that a Presbyterian 
ments. In 1875 came the panic and after it a | Synod in Pennsylvania voted that it should not be 
hasty, and at the time a thoughtless, demand for | permitted at the regular sessions. 
more paper money. We say thoughtless, be- We may not be any better in the grain than our 
cause at that time there was no question about grandfathers; but at least, we are not so hedged 
about with temptation. 


States by national authority, or of leaving them 
entirely free to govern themselves. 


position without a rival. 
Let us sketch brietly how this has come about. 


which the people in general were more ignorant | 
and indifferent than the laws of finance. | - 


In 1874 came a struggle between those in favor | GLORIFIED BY MISFORTUNE. 
of more paper money and the advocates of early | One of the most pathetic stories which comes to 
resumption. It was not at alla political ques- us from the plague-stricken cities of the South is 
tion. Republicans and Democrats were found | that of a gentleman who was a boy when the yellow 
on both sides of it fever almost depopulated Mobile. 

The paper money party was strong in the He lost there father, mother and brothers; took 
West, while in the Eastern States it hardly had the fever himself, and while recovering, was caught 
an existence. The contest of that year ended in | * orm, and became a victim to acute rheuma- 

3 ean A ae al tism, which, in a year, made him a hunchback and 
a victory for hard money. The next year, the 3 * 

ty aA at ea a “ a cripple for life. 
Republicans, being in a majority in both Houses From that time, he devoted his life to his fellow- 
of Congress, passed the Resumption Act, which | men. He worked in the hospitals through the war, 
is to go into full effect on the Ist of January next. | and in whatever town the yellow fever has since 

It was the opposition to this act that has led to appeared, there he has given himself as a nurse. 
the formation of a new party. The Republicans, He served in Norfolk when it was swept by the 
have generally stood by the Act, and as a party, deadly scourge, and is now in Memphis, nursing the 
sick, soothing the dying, and with his own junds 
burying the dead. 

He has made this noble record, too, while suffer- 
ing from constant weakness and attacks of excruci- 
ating pain. 

There are many instances such as this, where men 
ually extended until, at the writing of this arti- | and women, whose lives have been shattered by sud- 
cle (October 24th), with New York and Mas- den and irremediable misfortune, have made of the 
sachusetts as the only marked exceptions, the poor wrecks, noble offerings to God and their fel- 
party has either drifted towards the greenback- !ow-men. _ : ee ; ; 
ers, or has openly adopted their policy. A woman in a neighboring city, a hopeless invalid 

Meanwhile, the greenbackers proper, those for life, has for years given up her whole thoughts 

; g proper, : : 
. to the consideration, not of her own losses and 
who would break all party ties to work for the pains, but to those of others. She was the chief 
one object they had in view, have become a 





have become the champions of hard money. 
The Democrats began as early as 1874, in 
some States, to favor what is now known as the 
greenback policy. The tendency was stoutly 
resisted by them in other States, but it has grad- 





inaugurator of the schools in her State for soldiers’ 
| large and mnited organization. Theirstrength in| orphans, which have blessed thousands of helpless 


exposures, but the hardships endured by those! other, they encountered a large force of Afghans, | 1876, when Peter Cooper was their candidate for | little ones. 
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Another woman in the same town, who is not only | was noted for apparent composure. Yet he said to} ble growth. 


a cripple and victim of confirmed. ill-health, but 
herself poor, has become the helper and friend of 
the poor in the locality in which she lives. She isa 


bureau of charity in herself, known to all who are in | 


need and to those who are able to help them, many of 
whom make her their almoner, so great is the pub- 
lic contidence in her discrimination, justice and 
sympathy. 

No man’s life is keyed to so pathetic a minor that 
he cannot change it to a triumphant anthem by such 
means as these. 

——————~or- 


A STRIFE IN PRAYER. 


Among the laughable but irreverent incidents of | 


the Civil War was one which occurred in a Louis- 
ville church. 
nents that not unfrequently brothers were found 
in hostile camps. The division of feeling extended 
from families to churches. 

One evening at a certain church the pastor asked 
\ brother of strong Secession sympathies to lead in 
prayer. He did so, and among other petitions, 
isked for ‘the removal of our evil rulers.” 

Of course every one knew whom he meant by “evil 
rulers,” and a Union brother, not waiting to be 
ewled upon, immediately prayed that the Lord 
would “bless the rulers set over us, and remove 
from his place of power the traitorous Governor of 
Kentucky.” 

No sooner had the Unionist ceased praying than 
up jumped the brother of Secession sympathies, and 
in a loud voice cried, “Bless, O Lord, the Confeder- 
ate Government, rulers and people! Send confusion 
upon the councils of the Northern Abolitionists and 
vandals!” 

The amen had scarcely been spoken when the 
voice of the Union brother was heard,—“Bless, O 
God, the Union cause! Smile upon her arms. Lead 
her soldiers to triumph. Smite the traitors. Bring 
back to their allegiance our misguided brethren of 
the South!” 

And without resuming his seat, he led off in a me- 
lodious voice the hymn beginning,— 

“Oh, conquer this rebellious will!” 

There was no reply from the other side, and the 

extraordinary “praying-match” ended. Doubtless, 


on reflection, both parties were ashamed of their | 


conduct, but the incident, notwithstanding its turn- 
ing prayer into a burlesque, became one of the noted 
facts of the day. 

a ee 


A WITTY TORY. 

The Rev. Dr. Mather Byles, a Tory clergyman of 
Boston, was greatly disliked by the patriotic citizens 
of the town. His bitter wit provoked their enmity 
quite as much as his leaning towards England, and 
the Board of War sentenced him, in 1777, to be con- 
fined to his own house. 

A sentinel was placed over him, whom one day the 
doctor persuaded to go on an errand for him, prom- 
ising to take his place until his return. 

The passers-by were much amused to see the doc- 
tor gravely marching, with a musket on his shoulder, 
up and down before his own door, faithfully keeping 
guard over himself. 

A short time after, the guard was removed, but the 
doctor provoking a further complaint, a soldier was 
again stationed before his house. In a few days he 
was also removed, and the witty Tory was left unno- 
tieed. “Ihave,” he said, in speaking of these events, 
“been guarded, regarded and disregarded.” 

His wit once met with a severe retort. Encoun- 
tering a lady who, having declined an offer of mar- 
riage from the doctor, had married a gentleman of 
the name of Quincy, he said,— : 

“So, madam, it appears you prefer a Quincy to 
Byles.” 

“Yes,”’ she replied; “for if there had been any- 
thing worse than biles, God would have afflicted Job 
with them.” 

<scecinancncllicaianitiny 
“TAILED MEN.” 

Mr. Darwin and other naturalists think that man 

is descended from ¢he ape. It would be a strong 


point for their argument if they could find any de- | 


graded tribe of men still retaining the relics of a 


tail, as a connecting link between themselves and | 


apes. From time to time articles have appeared in 
scientific journals intimating that such discoveries 
have been made in the interior of Africa. Travel- 
lers, the articles declare, have found curious speci- 
mens of ‘tailed men” belonging to one of the lower 
African races. 

Mr. Stanley, however, saw nothing of these “lost 
tribes” in his journeys across “the dark continent,” 
and has no faith in the existence of suchatribe. He 
gives a natural explanation of the mistake into 
which a careless traveller might naturally fall. 

The Wareggas, he says, “‘wear skins of civet, or 
monkey, in front and rear, the tails downward. It 
may have been from a hasty glance of a rapidly- 
lisappearing form of one of these people in the wild 
woods, that native travellers in the lake regions felt 
persuaded that they had seen “men with tails.” 


+o 
TIMIDITY IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Great orators generally suffer from nervous anxi- | 


ety before beginning their best speeches. Speakers 
who are always cool and self-possessed never attain 
such eminent success as those who possess more sen- 
sitive organizations. Robert Hall never went into 
the pulpit without a tremor and fear of failure. 


The father of the present Lord Derby, of England, | 
was one of the best debaters in Parliament. He | 


was complimented as “the Rupert of debate,” and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





It is a submarine plant, and grows in | 


a friend, “My throat and lips, when Lam going to| the North Pacitic Ocean, where one specimen was 


speak, are as dry as tLose of a man who is going to, found to cover three square miles. 


be hanged.” 


| 
| 


all oce 
his knees smite together when he rose. Canning, 





| which the growth proceeds, was eight feet in diame- | 


The stem, from | 


Tiemay, famous for his readiness and fluency on | ter. The botanical name of the plant is Macrocys- | 
sions, said he never spoke without feeling | tis pyrifera. The Journal of Chemistry remarks: 


It is almost impossible to conceive of such a plant, 


| one of the most brilliant speakers in the whole his-| or how a system of nourishment can be maintained 


That city was so divided in its senti- | 


| tory of the House of Commons, said he always knew | through such extended channels in the living organ- 

| when he was to do better than usual, by the quick- cut —e Goosues teen Uectartes af ae. 

ness of his pulse and the trembling of his limbs. It! gantie species there are some specimens so small as 

| is one of the compensations of nature that on those | to be microscopic, or only to be seen by the aid of | 

| who suffer most in advance is bestowed the highest | POWerful objectives. 

| triumphs. | — 

| RAL GO | RICH MEN’S SONS. 

THE COMPANION SENT FREE. = All work involves a certain amount of drudgery, 

We will send the Companion free to January and he who would make his way in the world must 
1, 1879, to all new subscribers sent us during make up his mind to do many things not pleasant to 

| > a ‘i é _ -. his nerves, or congenial to his tastes. The Troy | 

| the months of November and December of Budget gives, in the following paragraph, an inci- | 
this year. dent which illustrates our meaning: | 


a 
rh . 7 = : | ‘The President of one of our largest banks said, a 
SAVED BY ANOTHER MAN’S HAT. day or two since, that a rich man’s son had just left 
Presence of mind and quick resources excite ad- | his place, and he was the last man of the kind he 
| aniration everywhere. The Utiva (N. Y.) Herald should ever employ. The man was faithful, honest, 
— PEED dd aes . and filled intelligently and well all the duties re- 
tells the story of how a hat saved a life. Maj. quired of him; but just as he had become aceus- 
| Rube Allen, Commodore Vanderbilt’s favorite vet- | tomed ms - ate - found : a confining, and 
le «nginee » Centr: ailroad, a ms a raw clerk had to be put in his place. | 
| ¢ ran engineer of the Central mteend, a man of A Wed Ibe for vish Soene ma oy tek a te the aba | 
| giant stature, with a brave heart, which is as tender story repeated for a thousandth time. If rich men’s 
as a woman’s, has a new hat for one of the freight sons will not endure the drudgery by which nearly | 
brakemen of the road when he can tind the right | ll their fathers secured money and position, they 
must take a secondary place in the next generation; 
— and oftener they drop out of sight amid the idle, 
One day he was driving an express train to | worthless herd, if indeed they escape an association | 
Utica. Just as he approached one of the small | With loafers and criminals. 
stations, he saw the foreman of a section gang stand- ; 
ing sideways in the middle of the passenger track, 
—— ee a aan DRINKING AND SMOKING. 
ube quickly tooted his whistle, but the noise; , z a‘ Aas x 
made by the freight train must have drowned it, for There is food for reflection in this saying of some- 
the foreman never stirred. He continued the sig- body’s: | 
nal, whistled for brakes and reversed, but the man | 
stood still as if in a reverie. ibaa mcentinah hte aplemngr athe re 
The locomotive had approached so near that Rube ne — pce ligt Bag ne ne | 
could hear the brakeman who stood on the top of their lives have swallowed whole townships epaeet 
his train call out to the trackman, and see him move end eit? sil a ownships, trees | 
his hands despairingly, as if he feared that he could |“ “"* | 
not save the man. This may be appropriately followed by the fol- | 
The express was running at a high rate of peed, lowing: 
and could not be stopped in time. The old engineer 
{was about to shut his eyes to avoid a sight of the The young man who smokes three five-cent cigars 
mangled victim, when he saw the brakeman pull off | a day,—and many of them double the quantity at 
his hat, roll it into a ball, and throw it at the man. | double the price,—puffs away enough money in the 
Fortunately, it hit him squarely on the head, and , course of ten years to give a handsome start in busi- 
giving a quick, backward motion, the trackman just ness, or to provide for himself a comfortable home. 
cleared the rails as the locomotive went thundering | 
by. Old Reuben says his heart seemed to come up al = | 
into his mouth for a minute, and he could not help DEAN STANLEY'S GLOVE. | 
erying out for joy. | j 
| He knew that the quick-witted brakeman’s old hat 
| was cut to pieces, and he says that he should have a now on a visit to this country, makes no gestures 
| new one “if he never lays up a cent.” 
| 


| 
| 





——— —*@Po 


The celebrated English clergyman, Dean Stanley, | 


when preaching, but stands as quiet as if a statue. 


pees == 

THE WIFE OF HENRY CLAY. _/ from church he asked hit wife why people looked #6 
If the biography of a great man always revealed | “How could they help it, dear, when one of your | 

| the whole truth, it would frequently be found that gloves was on the top of your head all the time?” 

his wife had played an important though an obscure | !t had dropped from his hat. 

part in his life’s drama, An article in the Lexington | cere 


(Ky.) Transcript lifts the curtain from Henry Clay’s) THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
domestic life so far as to show his wife taking care | PAPERS. 
| of his family while the great statesman was looking | 
after the nation. | blicati blished i hi 
What Ashland would have been but for Mrs. Clay any ree sh aes acAUGN PUSHSHES! In) Cis 
it would be hard to tell, for her husband was at! country, if taken with the Compunion, at a lower 
the capital of the nation more than half his time. all ‘ tices ae 
She attended to everything, including five sons, who, | 7t€ than the full subscription price. 
according to their old teacher, Amos Kendall, were , Club List. 
not the meekest of the lambs that gambolled at Ash- 
land. | 
She managed the farm, with its crops and live- | 
| stock, her household affairs, a large family of chil- | ’ 
dren, and not a few negro servants, so well as to Mr 
assist largely in keeping up Mr. Clay’s fortune, 
which was constantly subjected to heavy drains. 
| She often pulled the tinest of her vegetables with | 
| her own hands, and sent them, with butter, milk | 
and fruit, regularly to the market to be sold. | 
She often said, ‘My children laugh at me for sell- | 
ing such things, but they never object to the money } 
I get for them.” | 


| 
| 


See our 





| ‘Her treatment of her slaves will be judged from 





Our Government land costs one dollar and twenty- | as 





FLORILINE. 


6¢ FY LORILINE,” — FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 


} is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 


cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 
ing “animaleuly,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delichtful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “* FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising trom a toul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
harmless, 

Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxvorpb Sr., 
London, England, and retailed every where. 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset 


Takes the weight of the clothing 
from the hips and places it on the 
shoulders, where our physi- 
cians say it should be carried, as 
by any other way the health is im- 
paired and often ruined, 

Health is too valuable to lose! 
Try one of these Supporters and 
save it! Send waist measure (over 
dress) and we will send by mail, 
postage paid, a Satteen ‘Twill Cor- 
set and Supporter upon receipt of 
price, $1 65. Lady agents wanted 

. to canvass in ey sO n. allt 
> ive territory will be given them. 
PAT. JUL.247 Send for Circulate giving terms, 






















Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
The name and trade- 
BOUQUET mark of Colgate & 
Co. on each package 
SO A P are a guarantee of 
° 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 

COLG A TES CASHMERE BOUQUET 
fuland refined as the 

CASHMERE most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
superior and uni- 
form quality. 

A Few Applications 
to the complexion of LAtkp’s BLoom oF You tit relieve it 
of sallowness, roughness, pimples, exfoliations, and every 





| other superficial defect. Satin is not more lustrous, nor 


the plumage of the swan softer, than the skin that has ex- 
perienced the action of this incomparable preparation, 
which, being prepared from materials that cannot possi- 
bly injure, but on the contrary are highly beneficial, may 
be used without apprehension. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





| 
The story goes that one Sunday after returning | R © Ss E S 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by muil, at all 
sost-offices, Five Splendid Varicties, your choice, 

all labeled, for $13 1:2 for $25 19 for $33 26 for 
$45 35 for $553 75 for $103 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
Specialty is growing and. ‘iistributing Roses, 
HE DINGEE & CONARD Co.. 


ose-Growers, WEST GROVE. Ciirsrrer Co., Pal 


Do not forget that we can send you almost | —~———¢ggy : 


| __ GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


Honey. | The Giants are half pounds of the 
| Glycerine. j finest quality boiled and perfumed 
|} Pink Bath. | pure soan,and are the cheapest Toil- 
| Bee Bath. et Soxps to be obtained anywhere, 
| Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS, & 
| Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop square, Boston. 








‘AGREAT FFER! i] We will during 
| es these Hard Times 
| dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS & ORGANS, « 
first-class makers, at lower ce ar 

Instalments then ever befo 
PIANOS & ORGANS are tl 
warranted 6 years. Illustr Catalogues 
Mailed. PIANOS, 7 Octave #125. 7 1-3 do., 
8135. ORGANS, 7 Stops, &60, 8 Stops, 865, 
12 Stops, 880 cash, in persces order, not used 
| ayear. Sheet music at half pr same atl 
| cent a page. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
| Man’f’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N.Y. 
















her custom of rewarding them at the close of the | 
| week in proportion to their industry and good con- | 
| duet. Saturday evening at Ashland with the “dark- 
| jes’? was synonymous with Mrs. Clay’s business-table 
| eovered with little piles of silver money. 
The wife of “the great commoner” cared nothing 
for general and fashionable society, and it was for- | 
tunate under the circumstances that she did not. | 






Last week we mailed to 

y our subscribers our new //- 
lustrated Premium List. As so many of our friends are 
depending on it for their selection of Christmas Presents, 
we would kindly suggest that you examine it carefully, 
ane send us the order as soon as you can conveniently 
ao so, 


Frequently parties living in distant States delay 





| Sending their orders until the week before Christmas. 
+ o—__—_—_ This makes it too late to receive the goods in season for 
the Christmas Tree. 
A MARTYR’S DEATH. | “4 g 
co P | This year we have made special efforts to present a 
Among the heroes who have fallen while working | large and varied assortment of goods from which ean be 
| ave > » terrible jlence i " y| Selected suitable gifts for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 

"7 pags others from the terrible pestilence, is the Rev. ( hildren, Baby, Grandfather, Grandmother, Aunts and 
Cc. C. Parsons, an Episcopal clergyman of Memphis. Friends. 

Of him it may be said, as it was daily said at roll-call | 

| of “the First Grenadier” of France, “Dead on the | 


Please examine the List Now. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
>. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cirewar. 


Young America Press Co., 






, 








. 35 Murray St., New York, 

°. manufacture a variety of hand, self-ink- 
23 ing, and rotary printing presses, 
2@ Me ranging in price from $2 to $150, 
Og including the Centennial, 
28 Young America, Cottage, 
2™ Lightning, and other celebrated 
. printing machines. Our new rotary 
> ress, the United States Job- 


er, for cheapness and excellence, is 
i ther presses taken in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
rinting material. Circulars free. 





field of battle.” Mr. Parsons was an officer in the | 
late war, and commanded the famous Fourth United | - 
| States Artillery. The following anecdote is told of 


his management of his battery at the battle of Per- | LADIES’ WATERPROOF CIRCULARS, IN- 


ryville: 





Its duty was to check the advance of the opposing | 
army until the Federal forces could be properly dis- | 
posed, This work it performed until it was at length 
annihilated. Every gun but one had been silenced, 
and by that one gun only Col. Parsons was left 
standing. 
| He saw that to fire it would only cause loss of life 
| without advantage to the cause heserved. He there- | 
| fore calmly drew his sword, turned towards the 
| Confederates, placed his hands “at rest,’’ and stand- | 
| ing erect, awaited their tire, which would surely | 
| bring him death at his post of duty. 

The guns of some soldiers were already levelled at | 
him, when they were struck down by the Confeder- | 
ate oflicer, who exclaimed, ‘Don’t shoot such aman!” 
and Col. Parsons was allowed to walk off from the 
field. . 


These are the Standard Water- 
proof Garments which are so well 
known that we need to say very 
little about them. We have just 
made special arrangements with 
manufacturers by which we are | 
able to offer them at about nearly 
one-half former prices. 





' 
{ 
| 
| 


Lenaths 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 inch- 
es, only &3 50. 





y Lengths 50, 52, 
only #4 00. 


54, 56, 58, 60 inches, 





= on ee 
am These Waterproofs will be sent to any address, postage | 


| 
THE LARGEST KNOWN PLANT. | paid, at the above prices. | 


A German botanist, Prof. Reinsech, has discovered | PERRY MASON z& co 
e9 


a plant which dwarfs the great trees of California, | 
hitherto considered the largest specimens of vegeta- | BOSTON, MASS. 








Miss’s Circular with Hood, | }39 Fy,bossed Picture 


} Lady’s Circular with Heod, | 
| 
| 


Roscimen Book of Type, 10 cta. 
A sample package of plain and 
fancy cards, 10 cents. 





PIANOS Retail price, $1,000, only #275. Beau- 
pa ad tiful 7 Octave Pianos. #125. 7? - 


25. ,» R135. 
Great bargains. ©O ANS $16 Stops, 
Illustrated 


CLUDING HOOD Jeniy @1n5;, See's Seem Gn ORE Ae 
. | Newspaper with muchinformation free. Please address 
D 


ANIEL F. BEATTY, Wasuisctoy, N. J. 


Xmas Wonder Box 


Contains: 
12 Sheets Paper, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 1 
Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Text, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhonettes, 
Mottoes, 85 Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decaleomanie, 
WO Fancy Ornaments, | Penholder, 
2 Book Marks, 5 Black Tablets, 5 Picture Cards, 30 Serap- 
Book Pictures, 1 Xmas Banner, | Gane Age Cards, 2 Xmas 
Cards, 1 Toy Parasol. Price, 42 ets.; by mail, 58cts. Re- 
t 













ail value. $145. Postage Stamps taken. 
J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A double-barrelgun, 
bar or front action 
SHOT: ks; Warranted 
GU genuine twist bar- 


rels, & a good shoo- 


eterornosale: with 
Ja a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 


ith privil t ine before paying. Send stamp for 
Gatrloene “Redneed Prices and Large_ Discounts, 
P. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnats 
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| spontaneous tribute would not be restrained, 
| “So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
> —- 


PIONEER DAYS. 








For the Companion, 


WILLIE. 


His eyes were brown, his cheeks were bright, 
His hat hung backward from his earls, 
I used to think his teeth were pearls, 
I watehed him with such dear delight, 
My little sweetheart, Willie. 


Enquirer a few reminiscences of her early life 
on the frontier, She said, "We had no window 


| which was hung over the doorway. 
large fireplace made 
was always kept burning. 
three months old. 


: 4 : | My babe was then 
Across the school-room's din and noise | < 
Ile sent me friendly smiles and looks; | 
He loved to carry home my books, | 
And guard me from the ruder boys, | 
My kind, brave-hearted Willie. 


He gave me once —I have It yet 
Pressed in my dictionary leaves. 
The old, old perfume round it cleaves— 
An early April vi let, 
My thoughtful, gentle Willie. 


One morn L crossed the shaded lane 
flere Willie used to wait for me; 
He was not there, and wonderingly 
I waited gong, but long in vain, 
For my dear playmate, Willie. 


“All we had to keep house with was a small 
| provision-chest, a bell-metal tea-kettle, a sugar- 
bowl, pewter plates, and some cups and saucers. 

“When we moved into our cabin we had no 
beds, and as my son, then four years old, had 
the whooping-cough, I felt that it would be dan- 
gerous to place him on the puncheon floor, so I 
had my husband make a hammock by suspend- 
ing a quilt from the rafters by a bed-cord. 





That day, how dull the lessons seemed! 
watched the clock’s slow, measured beat, 
While o’er his empty desk and seat 
The smiling vaeant sunlight streamed; 
I missed my boy, my Willie. 


was completed. 
“Well, as I told you, my husband started to 
mill and expected to be absent a week. I hada 


Ani so, the long, long week went by 
Till some one came and spoke a word, 
The saddest ever said or heard; 

I could not sob, L could not ery, 

My heart seemed dead with Willie. 


T saw him once again. The place 
Was dark and hushed. Ie lay at rest 
With white flowers smiling on his breast. 
I stooped and kissed his sweet, dead face, 
And said good-by to Willie. 


Ahme! Ahme! How many years 
Have come and gone! My own boys fret 
And fill my heart; but even yet 
My eyes have room for tender tears 
Whene’er I think of Willie. 
MARY AINGE DEVERE. 
+e 


ing him. 
“The second night after my husband left I 
heard some hallooing down in the bottoms, and 


lost his way in the darkness. I immediately an- 
swered the cry, and it was promptly responde 
to, and continued to approach. Iset a candle on 
astump in the yard, and leaving my little boy 
sitting in the door, advanced towards the wood, 
calling to the approaching person to come to the 
light. 
| ‘You cannot imagine my fright at hearing the 
yell between me and the house, and on looking 
around discovered a large panther pass between 
For the Companion, the light and my boy. I gave a scream and 
HONOR’S VICTORY | picked up the candle, and dashed into the house 
’ ‘ ' ‘ | and lowered the quilt. I can’t tell you how long 

Disasters in business sometimes expose de-| that night was, or the nights which followed un- 
fects in men who have borne the reputation of | til the return of my husband. : ; 
honest and good men. This, however, should| “I had to bake my bread at a neighbor’s, and 
not lessen our respect for the princéples of Chris- | usually went over at night, but never dared to go 

, * | unless I carried a firebrand in my hand. Many 
tian morality, and for the belief by which they | a time I’ve seen the flashing eyes of a panther, 
professed to be guided, Every one knows that | _ they never dared attack me on account of 
the fire. 

“When the neighbors went visiting in those 
days, they took their teams and guns and stayed 
|a week, the men hunting, and women quilting 
We are acquainted with an elderly gentleman | #nd helping each other at their domestic duties. 
in Western Massachusetts who has three times |, “How did I make butter? Oh, ae enough! 
failed in business through his excessive kind- | : = a — ¥ gy oom — : —_ 
‘ 5 pues it was churned. ‘The trouble sometimes was in 
heartedness in lending his name to help others. | getting the butter out of the jug. 

Each time (instead of taking refuge in bank- , PP vane ay og ed gone to oy meg ga 
a is aa POEL AIS isc ne | had to swim the horses across the river, the boa 
re eg this man has paid every dollar of his not being large enough to carry them. Ihave 

His creditors learned to trust him in the most | 


often seen the women walk five miles on a visit 

and carry a babe. They would set the child 

desperate reverses, and jeft him in full charge | straddle of one of their hips, and putting the arm 

of the trade and material, which they knew he | #round it, — ys a ve child with ease. 
. siege a ¥ ni ose days wore buckski 

would employ first of all to repair their losses. The men in those days wore buckskin trousers 


: aca : : sage and went barefooted in summer, while the chil- 
He is a Christian, and simply practises Christian | dren seldom had shoes at all.”’ 
morality. 





these principles carried out ina man’s life will 
develop a character of spotless honor and victo- | 
rious virtue. 


+> 


“SIGNS” AND “OMENS.” 

Even in these days there are not a few who 
are sufficiently superstitious to believe in ‘‘signs’’ 
and ‘‘omens.’” In the Christian Union Mrs. 
Beecher warns mothers against repeating these 
absurdities to their children. If a mother finds 
that the nurse has begun to indoctrinate the little 
ones into these superstitions, she ought not to 
rest until she has administered an antidote in the 
form of a clear explanation of their absurdity. 
Mrs. Beecher says: 





Another pleasing example of the natural result 
of this noble rule of life—a religious sense of the 
sacredness of honor and duty—was the conduct 
of two enterprising young business men—broth- 
ers—in a town in one of the Middle States. 

They began active life as followers and ser- 
vants of Christ, and when wealth began to pour 
in upon them, they did not forget to use it freely 
in thank-offerings to Him. 

Soon they were in the full tide of success. 
They lived in elegant homes, as became their 
position in society; but their liberality and pub- | 
lic spirit, their benefactions in aid of religion, 
and of every worthy cause of charity and reform, 
made scores rise up and bless them. The poor 
and toiling ever found in them unfailing friends. 

Then came crushing reverses. 
tunes were complete. 


A few days since we heard three little girls 
talking in the cars. One took off her glove, and 
her companion exclaimed, as she took up her 
hand,— 

“O Minnie, look at the white specks on your 
nails!’ They are covered with them. What a 
naughty girl you must be!’’ said she, laughing 





Their misfor- 
They could no longer run 





though such prominent attention was the last | as 1 ! 
‘thing the brothers could have expected or| yet it is not many years since this advice was 
| sought, having only done their duty, yet the 


An ancient dame who settled in Indiana sixty | 

P P | 

years ago—she is now ninety-four years old—|_.. <r: : ggg 
¢ - * aod . | like other folk in his habits of living, but remark- 
recently gave a correspondent of the Cincinnati | hab 1S» mark 


Mrs. Chitte who was as smart as gov- 

to our house, and the door was made of a blanket | "7" : _ ho was as smart as the gov 
, | ernor, 1s told: | A 

We had a | °T2O% |and passenger to jump froin the stage and cut 

of sticks, in which a fire | 


“We made a table out of a walnut slab, and | this monstrous violation of the rules of city gen- 
then three stools, and our housekeeping outfit | tility, to which she had been, as she thought, so 


Was there ever anything more absurd? And 


| was wise and sensible. 
—— +e 
A TELLING RETORT. 
One of the most republican of American gov- 
ernors was Thomas Chittenden, the first govern- 
or of Vermont. He was a plain farmer, just 


able for his good sense. He held the office of 
governor for seventeen years. A good story of 


They were once visited by a party of travel- 
| ing fashionables from one of our cities. When 
| the hour of dinner arrived, Mrs. Chittenden, to 
| the astonishment of her lady guests, went out 
| and blew a tin horn for the workmen, who soon 
larrived. To the still greater astonishment of 
| these fair city ladies, the whole company, govern- 
lor, his guests, workmen and all, were invited 
to sit down to the substantial meal which was on 
| the table. 

After dinner was over and the ladies were left 
| to themselves, one of the guests thought she 
| would gently take Mrs. Chittenden to task for 


| uncourteously made a victim. 


. | > y abe >» ny 
brother living at Vincennes who had sent us word | =. ; she commenced. : ; : 
that he would pay us a visit, and I was expect- y,” replied the governor's lady, whose 





| 


I felt certain that it was my brother who had | this particular. 


“You do not generally sit down to the same 
| table with your workmen, I suppose, Mrs. Chit- 


quick wit instantly appreciated the drift of the | 
other, ‘“‘why, I am almost ashamed to say we | 
generally have, but I intend to amend soon in | 
I was telling the governor this | 


| very morning, that it was an absolute shame 


| that the workmen, who did all the hard labor, | 


should fare no better than we who sit so much | 
of the time in the house earning little or nothing, | 
and I am determined hereafter to set two tables | 
—the first and the best for the workmen, and 
= last and poorest for the governor and my- 
self.”’ 


- +o 
For the Companion. 


NOVEMBER. 


Bright raindrops as with silver feet | 
Come tripping o’er the russet leaves, | 
And ’gainst the pane make music sweet, | 
And patter softly from the eaves. 


Thin grow the maple groves, and bright 
The mountain-ash’s red berries gleam, 
Where sunset rays of mellow light 
Slant from the low west, on the stream. 


Through falling mist, with purple tones, 
And gold, it fills my quiet room, 
While tragrance from the pine-tree cones 
And breath of fir make rare perfume. 
Thus Autumn compensation gives 
For Summer's wealth of song and flowers; 
And Hope’s sweet, prayerful spirit lives 
Amid deserted woodland bowers. 
Emitia PIERRE. | 


FURNISHING SMALL ROOMS. | 

It requires tact and taste to furnish a small | 
room so that it will be both attractive and com- | 
fortable. The following suggestions may aid the 
youthful housekeeper to secure both beauty and 
comfort in his small house: 





+or 


In furnishing small rooms so that they will be 
comfortable as well as tidy, a few rules must be 
observed. The wall-paper should be of some 
small pattern in the first place. If the rooms are 
low, hang the pictures low; the more space there 
is between the top of the picture and the ceiling, 
the higher your room will look. It is a very 
common mistake to imagine that the higher pic- 
tures are hung the higher the room will appear. 

The next to be considered is the furniture. 
Anything large ought to be avoided. It is not | 
the quantity, but the size of furniture in a room 
that seems to crowd it. | 

A number of small tables in a small drawing- 
room will take up far less room and be much | 
more useful than one big one. Even the orna- 
ments should be chosen judiciously; they ought 
all to be small, and delicately shaped, and har- 
monious in color. 

It is not easy to keep a small house tidy unless 
you have plenty of places in which to stow away 
things. There is no possible room for large 
chests of drawers, chiffomers, or even that con- 
venient thing a box-ottoman, in so limited a 
space as that we are considering. 

One must resort to shelves and small cup- 


. ‘ pag merrily. boards, put up on the wall in any unoccupied 
their mills. Their very houses were no more| «why? My mother savs those specks are a| Corner that can be found. Even these may be 
theirs. They owed more than they owned, sign I have bruised the nail a little. Is there | turned to ornamental as well as useful purposes, 


But in their calamity, the high-minded men | anything naughty in that?” d 
did not beg for any release, and ask their cred-| ,, “MY grandmother says,” replied the first, 
itors to accept a third ora tenth of what was | when she sees them on my nails, that they 

. . : ’ ay wes | never come wnless I have told a lie; and do you 
due them. They gave up everything they had, | know I think she really believes Ihave. But I 
and began at the beginning again. | know there isn’t a word of truth in it.’’ 


for nothing is easier than to get plain deal cup- 





boards painted black and gold, and with pretty 


Shelves, too, covered with cloth the same color | 


| designs on the panels. 


as the curtains or furniture in the room add to 
its effect, and help to keep it tidy. It is by no} 


i 
given, and by one who, in every other respect, 
| 


| brutal and torturing work, killing 


|the court and jury. 


In their Christian honesty, they believed that | “Well,” said the third, “I guess these ‘signs’ | Means impossible to live very comfortably and 


they ought to pay a/l they owed, and strong in 
the fear of God and their own self-respect, en- 
joining the strictest economy on themselves and 
families, they worked on. 

Years passed, and they had wiped out every | 
debt, principal and interest, and were on aad 
road to prosperity again. } 

So delighted were their fellow-citizens, the 
townspeople, with this instance of triumphant 
integrity, that on the day the last claim was | 
paid, they had the church bells rung, and gave | 
the high-principled young manufacturers a neigh- | 
borly ovation. 


In this, many of the creditors joined, and | would never have any new growth of teeth! 


| But mamma always tells me to be a good girl, 


speck comes on my nails, it’s a sign of good luck. ~o 





are all nonsense. I am always told if a white | tastefully in a small house. | 


and pay no attention to these silly ‘signs.’ ”’ CHASED BY INDIANS. | 
We knew a young lady whose engagement- 


Bist. « gy Nile she ened One example of the perils of life on our West- | 
Ting broke on her finger whue she lay danger- * * : ¥ i 
ously ill. Among many to this day that is a sure | = border is furnished in the story, published 
sign of speedy death. | in the Idaho Avalanche, of the escape of a young 
If the young lady’s mother had not taught her| man named Hamilton, from the hostile Ban- 
preerbancamgs a ee . ae this | nocks. He was the sole passenger in a mail 
ccurrence enforced them by her own cheerful | A Geo: } . 
remarks as she picked up the fragments, the little | stage, driven by Tge McCathan, who was 
accident, coming when the young girl was ill, | killed. 
might have had serious effects. When McCathan saw the Indians makin 
We were once most solemnly urged by a nice | toward him he wheeled round in an instant ont 
old lady to swallow the first tooth which one of | put his four horses on the run in the direction of 
our children lost, because if we did not the child | Dry Creek. It was a race for life. Although 
| the horses were the best stock on the road, it | 





could not be expected that they would maintain 

the ascendency in speed with such a heavy load 

2 — and the savages pursuing them on horse- 
ack, 

But the driver and his passenger, knowing the 
fate that was in store for them if they fell into 
savage hands, pushed along fora few minutes at 
a lightning rate. The bullets of the pursuing 
savages whizzed round them, and they saw that 
the distance was gradually lessening between the 
pursuers and the pursued, but in this dire emer- 
gency their coolness did not desert them. 

The yells of the savages were now heard close 
to their rear. The distance sped over was about 
three miles and then began a new phase of the 
struggle for life. 

It was but the work of an instant for driver 


loose the leaders. ‘This they did, and each man 
mounting a horse sped onward, leaving the stage 
and the other two horses behind them. 

They now seemed in a fair way to escape. 
The savages kept after them, seeming not satis- 
fied with the booty that had been left behind. 
About two miles had been made when an un- 
looked-for accident occurred. 

The horses were still carrying all their harness, 


; and being thus encumbered, the one ridden by 


the driver stumbled and fell. He did not drag 
the other horse down with him, although the 


| horses were still connected with the harness as 


when attached to the wagon. 

The horse ridden by young Hamilton detached 
himself, and he was left to keep up the race 
alone. Poor McCathan had not time to get his 
horse up and mount him. The savages were al- 
ready upon him, and immediately began their 
him by slow 
process and mutilating his body. 

Hamilton escaped to Dry Creek station, from 
which he, accompanied by the settlers on the 
road, made all haste to McDermit Post, the only 
place of safety. 


WEBSTER OVERMATCHED. 

Lawyers sometimes resort to questionable 
methods in order to destroy the effect which the 
testimony of a truthful and intelligent witness 
has upon a jury. Mr. Webster once tried, in an 
ungallant way, to break down a woman’s evi- 
dence, and he met more than his match. It was 
in the somewhat famous case of Mrs. Bodgen’s 
will, which was tried in the Supreme Court. Mr. 


Webster appeared as counsellor for the appellant. . 


Mrs. Greenough, wife of Rev. William Green- 
ough, late of West Newton, a tall, straight, 
queenly-looking woman, with a keen black eye, 
a woman of great self-possession and decision of 
character, was called to the stand, a witness on 
the opposite side from Mr. Webster. 

Webster, at a glance, had the sagacity to fore- 
see that her testimony, if it contained anything 
of importance, would have great weight with 
He therefore resolved, if 
possible, to break her down. And when she an- 
swered to the first question put to her, ‘I be- 
lieve,’’ Webster roared out,— 

“We don’t want to hear what you believe; we 
want to hear what you know!” 

Mrs. Greenough replied, ‘‘That is just what I 
was about to say, sir,” and went on with her 
testimony. 

Notwithstanding his repeated efforts to dis- 
concert her, she pursued the even tenor of her 
way, until Webster, becoming fearful of the re- 
sult, arose, apparently in great agitation, and 


{drawing out his large snuff-box, thrust his 


thumb and finger to the very bottom, and carry- 
ing the deep pinch to both nostrils, drew it up 
with a gusto. Then extracting from his pocket 


|a very large handkerchief. which flowed to his 


feet as he brought it to the front, he blew his 
nose with a report that rang distant and loud 
through the crowded hall. 

Webster—Mrs. Greenough, was Mrs. Bodgen a 
neat woman? 

“I cannot give you full information as to that, 
sir. She had one very dirty trick.” 

‘What was that, ma’am?”’ 

“She took snuff!’’ 

The roar of the court-house was such that the 
Defender of the Constitutign sat down, and nei- 
ther rose nor spoke again until after Mrs. Green- 
ough vacated her chair for another witness, hav- 
ing ample time to reflect upon the inglorious 
history of the man who had a stone thrown at 
his head by a woman. 


> 


REMINDED HIM OF HOME. 

An affecting illustration of the natural longing 
for what is dearest to us that comes to the heart 
in the hour of death, is thus related in the Sunday 
School Times : 

Some years ago a native Greenlander came to 
the United States. It was too hot for him here. 
so he made up his mind to return home, and 
took passage on a ship that was going that way. 
He was taken sick, and as he was dying he 


urned to those who were standing around him, 


and said,— 

“Go on deck, and see if you can see ice.” 

When that man was a baby the first thing he 
saw, after’ his mother, was ice. His house was 
made of ice; he was cradled in ice; the water 
that he drank was melted ice. If he ever sat at 
a table, it was a table of ice. The mountains 
were of ice; the fields were of ice; and when he 
became a man, he had a sledge and twelve dogs 
that ran fifty miles a day over ice. And many a 
day he stooped over a hole in the ice twenty-four 
hours, and put his spear in the head of any seal 
that might come there. He had always been ac- 


| customed to see ice, and he knew that if his com- 


it would be 


nions on the ship could see ice, 
= : The thought 


confidence that he was near home. 


of ice was the very last thought in his mind. 
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and kept them warm all through the cold winter 
nights? 

Shall I tell them of the odd pranks of Bonny, 
our pet squirrel, or of the intelligence of Tecum- 
seh, our tame snake? or of —— but no, I shall 
tell them of none of these; for hark! there is a 
faint knock at my door, and in walks Little 
Chip. 

Little Chip, with his scarlet blanket, his paint 
and feathers, and in his hand his bow and ar- 
rows! Our bright little Indian boy! 

How I wish that I could transport him just as 
he is, and introduce him to the little ones of Bos- 
tonor New York. I know their eyes would open | 
wide with admiration as well as astonishment, | 
for Chip is a winsome, handsome little fellow. 











For the Companion. 
WHAT I WOULD DO. 


Ay, twist the gold hair in a comb, 
The little lass would be a lady; 
Nor let a single ringlet roam, 
A sunbeam on a space of foam; 
See how the eyelids droop demure, 
With curly lashes long and shady! 





up his six fingers for his answer, 

He talks mostly by signs, but they are so ex- 
pressive that one can usually readily understand 
him. Indeed, he almost talks with his bright 
black eyes. He has probably been sent over by 
his mother of an errand, as I see he has a little 
tin pail with him. 

Ah, this is it! He displays three nicely dressed 


Now pin the draperies back, and train 

A wide full sweep behind the kitten! 
With dolly on her bosom lain, 
To hush from some pretended pain, 

She walks the floor, and on her brow 
Deep lines of anxious thought are written. 


Translated, this means that he will exchange the 
quails for lard. Gladly will I give him the 
greasy, porky lard for the sweet, plump birds. 

Chip is a quiet, thoughtful boy. I never yet 


perm est 





If you should ask him his age, he would hold | hand and a bunch of old-fashioned matches in | 
| the other; and now when he is finished this is | 


quails, with the remark, “Swap-pem-i-tah.”’ | 


the mouth they don’t care much about, because | dearly loves her pet, but when he seized her —— 
les eaten: 06 ss a ee (product of some plants) doll (composite flower) 

he is generally “buttoned up to the chin,” as no and shook her until he dislocated her — (woody 

doubt the real Guy Fawkes was when he went | appendage of some plants), Belle lost her (kind 

on his wicked errand more than two hundred peck = a mynd oa oa. a —— (low evergreen) up- 

years ago. Mrs. Prudence, the (herb) housekeeper, “Aunt 
The good-natured barber will perhaps give 


’ (bitter plant), we used to call her, remembered 
them an old wig to put on the block-head, and | me with a joyful 














| 
| 
| 








me; even (a fruit), the canary, acknowledged 

| } ul (twining plant) and song. 

on the top of this the boys put a stiff paper cap | . Pry oe — is a topic of conversation, but judg- 
Se . ci ee ae Bisse ,.| ing from the (part of an organ of a flower), in 

painted and trimmed with strips of colored pa- | which people live, there is no (kind of beet) of 

per to imitate ribbon, or frills and ruftles of writ- ——. ‘ 

ae " ‘ies an aca } Uncle (a grain), who (trees cut) never 

one pons then for his dress they have an old } gainble in —— (beautiful flowers), nor - (trouble- 

coat, waistcoat, breeches and stockings or boots. | some weed) his creditors, has by his —— (pretty bor- 























They don’t care about the fit of the dress much, | ee ceca page oe ee . 
seeing that after being paraded through the | (parts of plants), on —— (a tree and fruit) Street, 





streets, poor Guy will so soon be nothing but a | tis —-. 


a — (a flower opening at night). 
heap of ashes; but he must have a lantern in one 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 


| very much like the Guy Fawkes that I saw more 
| than fifty years ago. 

Of course I need not tell any of the Compan- | 
ion readers who have studied history anything 
| about 
| 


“Gunpowder treason and plot,” 

| that wicked conspiracy to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament, on the very day of their meeting,— 
| November 5, 1605, in the reign of James I.,—or 
| how, in the good providence of God, the plot was | 
discovered in time to prevent the terrible calam- | 
ity. 











Before real care has come in truth, 
Why must the woman-instinct borrow 
Its mimic form and weight forsooth? 
Because the warm sweet blood of youth 
Takes joy in any hope, even though 
It be the hope of pain and sorrow? 


Were I the one to play to-day, 
I'd be a lass and not a lady; 

I'd brush the wrinkles all away; 

My hair should float its shining spray] 
Without a twist to dull the gold, 

Or comb to make its brightness shady. 


I'd hush no crying child to sleep; 
But out where fallen leaves are lying 
In many a gold and searlet heap, 
I'd rustle through them,—fragrant, deep, 
Or chase them, when the frolic wind 
Set them, like flocks of snow-birds, flying. 


I'd frighten dull old Care away 
With giddy speeches and with laughter; 
I'd shake my head, and say, “Nay, nay! 
I want no sight of you to-day! 
I’m but a happy little girl; 
There’s time enough for you, hereafter!” 


~~ 
+o 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE CHIP. 





T have been thinking this morning of the little 
readers of the Youth's Companion, and have felt 
like talking with them; but there is so much 
that I would like to say that I hardly know 
where to begin. 

Shall I tell them of the beauty of these broad 
prairies, where the sun seems every morning to 
rise right out of the ground in the east, and in 
the evening sink into it in the west? or of our 
sunny skies, our bright flowers and red lurid 
prairie fires? 

Shall I tell them of our foolish old hen, Susan 


B. Anthony, who, despite of ice and snow, one | straw firmly bound together, and the boys make 


cold winter’s morning, hatched out two little 


tender chickens; and how Elizabeth, our mother- | their fancy; then they buy or beg a barber's old 
ly old cat, cared forthem, washed them with her | block for the head, and with chalk and charcoal, 


have seen him laugh, but when he is pleased, 
there is a happy gleam in his eyes, which so 
lights up his whole face that you look at him in 
perfect admiration. He is passionately fond of 
pictures, and while I am writing, he is.sitting on 
the floor (he disdains the use of a chair), per- 
fectly entranced with a bright-colored picture- 
book. 

His slight knowledge of English, together with 
our inability to understand the Indian language, 
sometimes perplex him, and his motions and at- | 
tempts to make himself understood are quite 
amusing. 

I was particularly interested the other day, 
when he came in with his face fairly glowing 
with animation, and began jabbering in his Ind- 
ian dialect, not a word of which could I under- 
stand; even his signs and gestures were incom- | 
prehensible to me. Then picking up a paper 
and pencil, he drew the following picture. 





He had been out hunting with his bow and 
arrow, and had shot a rabbit. Wasn’t this a 
cunning way of making me understand him? 

Chip is going to leave us soon; he is going 
with his father and mother down to the Indian 
Territory, where the most of his tribe have al- 
ready gone. There is a mission school there 
which he will attend, and I feel assured that 
among all the little Indian children there, there 
will be none brighter or more interesting than 
our Little Chip. c. L. K. 
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For the Companion. 


“PLEASE REMEMBER GUY.” 

“Please to remember the 5th of November 

Gunpowder treason and plot; 
We know of no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot!” 

Certainly the boys of Old England are not like- 
ly to allow any one who has ears to hear or eyes 
to see, to forget the 5th of November. 

I was but a little bit of a girl when I was taken 
to see “‘Guy Fawkes’ carried about the streets 
of London and then burnt in the great bonfire 
that was blazing on an open space of ground at 
the corner of a street. 

Though so many years have passed since then, 
I can seem to hear the bells ringing, the crack- 
ling of the bonfires and the shouting and sing- 
ing of the boys as they ran up to passers-by, 
hats and caps held out, ‘‘Pray remember Guy!’’ 
“Please remember Guy!” 

If Guy had had all the sixpences and pennies 
that were thrown into the boys’ caps, he would 
have been a rich old fellow. 

Now let me tell you how the ‘“‘Guys”’ are made, 
for there are a great many of these ‘men of 
straw’’ made in London and the towns and vil- 





For the Companion. 


THE WONDERFUL TREE. 

Did you hear the gold oriole sing good-by? 

There’s an empty nest in the linden-tree, | 
And low in the garden the red leaves lie, | ” 

And the beeches are yellow as gold can be. | 

| 


The swallow has flitted—and now no more | 
Sweet robin rusty-breast sings at dawn; | 
For O, little sister, the summer is o'er, | 
And Autumn is passing, and Winter comes on. | 


All the wild asters that star the woods, 
And all the blue gentians will soon lie low, 
Wrapped in their soft, pretty mantles and hoods, | 
That fall out of heaven all woven of snow. 





And the trees will be bare till another year 
Of fruit, or blossom, or leaf; for you know 

They must go to sleep while the cold is here, t 
And wait for the warmth to bud and blow. 


. . - But listen, my love, there is one green tree, | 
That bears in winter for me and you! 
O wide blue eyes, how sweet ye he! | 
Wait! you will see that my words are true. { 
ANNA BoyNTON AVERILL. | 
a | 
A LITTLE boy, weeping most piteously, was 
interrupted by some unusual occurrence, He } 
hushed his cries for a moment; the thought was | 
broken. ‘Ma,’ said he, resuming his sniffle, } 
“what was I crying about just now?” 


~o- | 
CHRISTIANS observe Sunday, the Greeks, Mon- 
day, the Persians, Tuesday, the Assyrians, 
Wednesday, the Turks, Friday, and the Jews, 
Saturday, as days of worship and rest. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
BOTANICAL PUZZLE STORY. 
LETTER FROM PRIMROSE, IN BOSTON. 
(Fill blanks with name of plant or part of plant indi- 
cated in parenthesis.) 


DEAR CousIN —= (a tree),—Arrived safely, I and 
my precious —— (part of atree). The journey was 
tiresome enough; I longed to have the train —— (a 
plant often leafless) along, but instead, it moved at 
a ——(small wild plum) pace. We nearly had an 
accident; but for the timely use of the —— (fern), 
we would have come in collision with a train which 
was not on —— (culinary herb). The monotony of 
the ride was enlivened by a —y (aromatic plant) 
discussion of political affairs between a —— (herb) | 
old gentleman and a (evergreen tree) young | 
lawyer; the youth was overpowered in argument, | 
which seem } 








to —— (weed) him; at the first station | 
he left in such haste as to forget this (stem of | 
some plants). | 

I reached (shrub) Avenue at —— — (garden | 
flower). Uncle Edward and Aunt —— (genus of 

lants) gave me a hearty welcome. Cousin —~ 
Prerb) is quite a young gentleman, wears (fra- 























lages all over England, the first week in Novem- 
ber. 
The body and legs and arms are made of 


“Guy” tall or short, or fat or thin, just to suit 





tongue, as she would her kittens, brooded them, 


po plant) kids, and perfumes his (a nut) curls, 
suspect he also uses (poisonous weed), and 
' sows some —— —— (species of Uvularia). Susie is a 
| fine girl, already aware of her position as the —~ 
| (shrub) daughter. 

— (stately flower) and —— (fragrant flower), the 
twins, are dear little girls with dark (nut) eyes. 
Baby Belle has the loveliest blue eyes (a tree) 
ever saw; her fair hair is usually tied with bine rib- 
bons, and her pet name is ** (well-known flow- 
er). She lias a white spaniel, named —— ‘ornamen- 

















make fierce-looking eyes with shaggy eye-brows; 


tal shrub), a gift from Uncle —— (kind of grass); she | 





What troublesome malady and its cure are repre- 
sented in this picture? 


3. 
BEHEADED RUYMES. 
The second Dilank in each couplet must be filled with 
he same word as the first blank, minus the first let er 
Onee, when all the grass was —— 
With the morning dew so —~—, 
Gathering roses wild, 
With soft curls all loosely ——, 
On the ground her small hat —, 
Stood a lovely child. 


With a little scream quick ——, 

A rude bee, that toward her —, 
Seared the little maid, 

I came up; her courage ——, 

“ Bees and thorns,” was all, on —— 
Her sweet face, she said. 

“Can you, then, such dangers ——, 

Stop for more?” Her fair face —, 
Quickly she replied, 

“Oh, the roses are so . 

They will pay for all tie — 
[ may get beside.” J. P. B. 


4. 


SQUARE WORD. 





My first, a mineral is found; 
My next, of use when things are ground; 
My third, a part to sing or play; 
My fourth, a lark did yesterday; 
My tifth, inspired by ready muse, 
The merry minstrels often use. 
AunT Lots. 
5. 


PALINDROME. 
Each line in its order defines a word ina sentence which 
reads alike both ways. 
I ne’er was before, nor will I be again. 
Name sacred to friendship most true. 
To yield, to give up, to bestow, I am fain, 
A letter familiar to you. 
A town in Italia, a town in the West. 
Worshipped like Jupiter Ainmon. 
An image which mortals with godship invest, 
In language, an article common. 
Despised and dishonored in loathing and shame. 
A mortal whose dwelling is never the same. 
Obtained by an effort, as love or a name. 
WAKE ROoBIN. 


Conundrums, 

What is the difference between a church organist 
and the influenza?—One stops the nose, and the other 
knows the stops. 

What woman would be the most likely to give her 
husband a blowing-up if he irritated her?—Dinah 


might. 

The difference between ladies and ducks—if there 
is any difference—is that ladies are often dressed to 
kill, while ducks are killed to dress. 

Why should a lady’s home-dress last forever?—Be- 
cause she never wears it out. 

Why isa nail, driven fast into a stick of timber, 
like a decrepit old man?-—Because it’s in firm. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ma-dam. 
2, P (rot) est. Re(new)ed. Shar (pen) ed. De- 
(part) ed. 
3. Deer, reed. 
4.3L EP 
IRA 


SEE 
ENDED 
. So, sol, solo, Solon. 
6 STARTLE 
OPERA 
XV 
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Tha Scurscrivtion Pricer of the CompANIon is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subseriptions can commence at any time during 


the vear, 

THE COMVANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by law, 

PAY MENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-cnecks, or Drafts. 
WHEN N#ITHER OF THESR CAN BE PROCURED, Seud the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quited to reg letters whenever requested to do se, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 








The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





DON'T WASTE VITAL ENERGY. 

The most vigorous persons do not have too much 
vitality. People generally inherit a lack; or at least 
find that much vital energy has been permanently 
lost in their childhood and youth through the igno- 
rance or the carelessness of their parents. Often it 
is impaired by wrong indulgences in early manhood. 
The endeavor with all persons should be to husband 
what is left, be it much or little. Therefore,— 

1. Don’t do anything in a hurry. 

2. Don't work too many hours a day, whether it be 
farm-work, shop-work, study-work, or house-work. 

3. Don't abridge sleep. Get the full eight hours 
of it, and that, too, in a well-ventilated and sun-pu- 
rilied room. 

4. Don’t eat what is indigestible, nor too much of 
anything, and let good cheer rule the hour. 

5. Don’t fret at yourself, or anybody else; nor in- 
dulge in the blues, nor burst into fits of passion. 

6. Don't be too much elated with good luck, nor 
disheartened by bad. 

Positively —be self - controlled, calm and brave. 
Let your brain have all the rest it needs. Treat 
your stomach right. Keep a good conscience, and 
have a cheerful trust in God for all things and for 


both worlds. 
> 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE. 

The Ottawa (Canada) Free Press relates a recent 
wild-wood adventure of a kind once familiar enough 
toour own Yankee settlers: “A hunter, named Jacob 
Farquarson, while passing through the forest be- 
tween White Fish Lake and Black Trout Lake, near 
the head-waters of the Madawaska River, encoun- 
tered a puma, or American panther, 


“While looking at the remains of a large upland 
earibou, he heard a noise at some distance off among 
the tree-tops. Shortly after the sounds were re- 
—. and oon looking up he saw a large animal 
eaping from tree to tree towards the spot where he 
stood. 

“He was armed with a Ballard rifle, and as soon 
as the beast came near enough he fired. The brute 
sprung at him from the tree, and missed him. 

“The hunter rapidly reloaded, and having jumped 
aside and behind a large pine before the infuriated 
animal could recover for a second spring, he gave it 
another bullet. Both shots had taken effect, as it 
was afterward discovered, but neither in a vital part. 

“After the second shot the puma turned and darted 
with a roar at the hunter, who drew a long keen- 
edged hunting-knife, and with his back against a 
tree awaited his enemy. The enraged animal sprung 
at him, and fastened its long curved claws into his 
shoulder, 

“He used his knife repeatedly, and both came to 
the ground together; but the struggle did not last 
long, for the huge animal, Weakened from the loss 
of blood from the bullets and knife of Farquarson, 
soon turned over dead. 

‘The animal, which is rare in Canada now, was 
one of the largest size, measuring nine feet from the 
hose to the extremity of the tail.” 


a ee 
HOW MINERS “DOCTOR.” 

A singular practice is that which the Nevada 
miners use to restore one of their number overcome 
by the intense heat. The New York Times thus de- 
scribes the heroic treatment: “The great heat of the 
last summer was the cause of much suffering among 
the miners in the Comstock lode in Nevada. 


“The heat is terrible down in the mines even in the 

winter, and the air is deficient in oxygen in most 
ynces Where the men are at work, but this summer 
it has gone up te 120° and 1300, 

“But for floods of perspiration the first stages of 
cooking would appear on the skin. The miners 
Manage to stand it as long as the perspiration flows, 
but when this ceases, generally, it is thought, through 
some disorder of the stomach, they are overcome at 
once, 

“The first mye eee appear in the brain, and the 
man becomes delirious. At the first appearance of 
these room noe the neighboring miners tuke the 
patient in hand and “doctor” him, The treatment 
is exceedingly rough, but very effective. 

“The man is carried to the coolest place in the 
vicinity, bound hand and foot, and thoroughly 
rubbed. The friction is applied principally to the 
stomach, in which knots nearly the sive of a man’s 
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fist are found. These are rubbed out, and as soon 
as they disuppear perspiration begins aguin. 

“The rubbing is sometimes done with a piece of 
gunny sack, but as this is likely to cause useless abra- 
sion of the skin, a pick-hande is preferred. A short 


time ago one of the miners was overcome in an unu- | 


sually hot gallery, and his companions lowered him 
a hundred feet with a rope to a cooler place below, 
and then rubbed him into consciousness.” 


= ~ 
AN EAGLE DEFENDS HER NEST. 

The courage with which an eagle will defend her 

nest even when a man aasails it, is shown by the fol- 


lowing narrative from the Bakersville (N.C.) Re- 
publican: 


While E. J. Campbell was engaged digging wild 
ginger on the side of the Roan, about one znd a half 
wiles from Cloudland Hotel, he found the nest of a 
gray eagle in a fallen tree-top under the cliff of the 
mountain, containing one young eagle. 

While examining the nest and its contents, sud- 
denly he heard a loud noise, and before he could 
ascertain What it was, the old eagle had struck him 
in the face with her bill and claws, and taking a cir- 
cuit through the air, alighted on a tree about two 
hundred yards distant, but in plain view of the nest. 

Again the parent bird made an attack, aiming at 
his head, but he avoided her, and she struck him on 
the arm, making a slight wound. She returned to 
her post of observation, but as soon as he attempted 
to touch the nest containing the young eagle, she 
made a third attack, when Mr. Campbell struck her 
with a stick and brought her to the ground, where, 
after a severe struggle, he succeeded in killing her. 

She measured seven feetand two inches from tip 
to tip of her wings. The male bird was not seen. 
The place was a wild, unfrequented part of the 
mountain. It has generally been supposed that the 
eagle always built her nest in the clefts of the rocks, 
but this one had her nest in a fallen tree-top, some 
feet from the ground, but in a spot seldom visited by 
man. This bird is the one known as the gray or bald 
eagle. 

pa ae 


A BRAVE LOVER. 

The man on his way to the river to drown himself, 
who dodged a pistol which a highwayman pointed at 
him, had his preference about the mode of death. 
So had the brave lover whom the Detroit Free Press 
tells of: 


A young man of about twenty, nearly enveloped 
in a linen duster, was wandering through the City 
Hall with his Mary Ann, and he was several times 
overheard to say,— 

“Mary, I'd die for you!—would, for a fact.” 

After seeing the various rooms, he left her on the 
steps while he hunted around for a place to buy soda- 
water. In crossing the street he was run into by a 
velocipede, and he got bs yelling like an Indian. 
The officer on duty at the Hall ran down and asked 
him if he was hurt. 

“Hurt! I’m all mashed to kindlings!’”’ 
reply. 

“But [ heard you say you were willing to die for 
the girl in the gray dress up there.’ 

“IT don’t keer a penny for what ye heard!” ex- 
claimed the young man, as he danced around on one 
leg. “I want you to understand that there’s just as 
much difference ‘tween dying for the gal you love 
and colludin’ with a two-wheeted sulky, as there is 
‘tween a three-cent mouth-organ and a brass band of 
angels! I want to begin a law-suit right off!” 


was the 


pbs 
ARTIFICIAL IVY LEAVES. 
How artificial ivy leaves are made is told by the 
imerican Cultivator, which is by taking green win- 
dow holland, and using an English ivy leaf for a 
pattern. Cut out any number of leaves, making dif- 
frent sizes. 


Next, lay them upon paper, and with a warm iron, 
upon which you first rub some beeswax, press each 
leaf. To shape and vein the leaves, fold the leaf 
from side to side, making a crease from stem to tip; 
then likewise through to each point, from stem. 

For stems take fine wire (not too fine to stand in 
shape), push the end through two small holes, pre- 
viously made with a pin, far enough to turn back 
upon the under side, and twist ¢ arefully around, to 

secure it in place. 

The smallest leaves are placed upon the ends of 
the vine. Twine the wires with tissue-paper, the 
color of leaves, and make long vines, with branches 
here and there. Ornamenta tlower-pot with a fancy 
cover, fill with clean sand, which place upon a shelf 
or bracket. 

Then plant therein your artificial ivy, and train it 
as your fancy dictates, and you will have a vine that 
can look fresh and green without care, and one that 
will not freeze. 

_ — 
A BITTER SCENE. 

No one can commit sin and be the only sufferer by 
it. A pathetic scene was witnessed in front of the 
Police Court in St. Louis recently. The work-house 
van was before the door. The usual crowd of look- 
ers-on were present. In their midst stood a young 
lad with a baby. 

When the prisoners came filing down the steps, the 
child recognized, bringing up the rear of the dreary 
procession, one of three ye ainted women,and holding 
up its little hands, raised its weak voice, and called 
ont, joyously, “Mannna! mamma!” 

But its laughter was soon turned into tears when, 
after the mother—a young woman—kissed and shook 
the tiny hand of her baby, she was pushed into the 
already crowded ’bus, and the door locked behind 





“The little one began crying, and the boy took her 
around to the side, where she kept on crying, 
“Mamma! mamma!” and poking her chubby fingers 
in through the grating of the window until the vehi- 
cle rolled away.—S?t. Louis Post. 
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A TRUE woman loveth flowers—the kind the new 
fall bonnets are trimmed with. 


SamBo’s instructions for putting on a coat are, 
“First de right arm, den de left, and den give one 
general conwulsion.”’ 


“How doth the little busy bee improve each shin- 
ing hour!” A swarm of busy bees took possession 
of a church the other day, and the services had to be 
postponed for an hour while it was smoked out. 


A WAG, Wishing to bother a homeopathic physi- 
cian, said, “Doctor, how would you apply your the- 
ory of ‘like cures like’ to a case of fatigue?” “Easi- 
ly enough,” replied the doctor. ‘*When you're tired, 
you always get rested by retiring, don’t you?” 





COMPANION. 








A correspondent, writing irom the Paris Exposi- 
tion, says: “ihe Jury on Musical Instruments, composed 
of many of the most celebrated European exerts, and of 
which Dr. Franz Liszt is the Honorary President, were es- 
pecially pleased with the magnificent display of the Estey 
OxGAN COMPANY. They repeatedly visited and tested 
their instruments, and made them the standard of excel- 
lence by which all others of their class were judged. The 
jury regretted that Estey & Co., who are by far the 
largest American exporters of Cabinet Organs, were hors 
concours, but it is the well-known policy of this house 
never tw compete for prizes. Had they done so, there can 
be little doubt that another grand prize, or at leasta gold 


medal, would have been added to the list of awards to the 


United States.”—W. ¥. Tribune. 
J. Jay Gould’s new Catalogue of wonderful novelties 


in pictures,fancy goods and games, specially for Christmas, 
tree. The Xmas box is a rare treatfor children. (Com. 


The Word “Sozodont,” 





The Word “Sozodort,” | 


which has already become a household word, is derived 
from the Greek, and composed of two words, Sozo and 
Odontes. ‘Sozo,” translated, means to preserve, and 
* Odontes,” the teeth; *“*“SOZODONT,” a preserver of the 
teeth. And it is true to its name. It beautities and pre- 
serves the teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
corrects all impurities of the breath. SOZODONT con- 


tains no acids or gritty substances which injure the enam- 
el, but is composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, which 
have a beneficial effect on the whole economy of the mouth 
Sold by Druggists. 


STANYAN Bread Mixer 
and Kneader saves halt the 
lime and labor, and insures 
clean bread, asthe hands do not 
touch the dough. It makes the 
lightest bread of all Kinds, and 
delic ry. Sent by ex- 
pee on receipt of price, $2 00, $2 25, $2 75, with good pan; 
, Sand 8 loaf sizes. Reliable agents wante dinevery town. 
Approved by Miss heat -¥ ‘Boston School of C ookery. 
Send for Circular. si YAN COMPANY, 
7) High Street, Boston, Mass. 


he Engraver’s model Cabinet. 
Loewenthal & Con 









Free forstamp. G. C. 
ansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A’ UTOGRAPH ALBUM (or lic. 6 for 60e. J/lustrat- 
ed. Read adv. in Vct. 31, J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


UNTER. Aninteresting book for boys. 
stamp. CHARLES P. CROSBY, La Crosse, Wis. 


AGENT Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price List. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘VERY AMATEUR PRINTER will hear of 
4 something entirely new and valuable to him by ad- 
dressing MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


VERY ONE that wants to buy good Stationery and 
Pic i se - ap. should send their address to 
GILNACK, South Manchester, Conn. 


MINE. Secret Love. Nancy Lee. Bells 
of Cornevilleairs. Lost Chord, song by Sul- 
av in, With Babes in the Wood music, in all 
24pices, 40 panes of ra Best collee tion 


yet. PERRY MUSICAL ALBUM, only 25 ets., 
sent by post. PERRY & CO., 538 Wash, st., Boston. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING, 


#4 Self-Inking Printing Press, 
with complete outfit, ®5 50, 8 larger sizes. 
, Catalogue and reduced price list free. 

H. HOOVER, Puiapeipnra, Pa 


\ HIPPLE’S Home School for Deaf 4 
J.42%.C. Wire e, Proprivtors, Mystic River, Conn. 
A former pupil writes: “J shall never give my 

speech up for anything in the world. Mu friends consider 

it a perfect wonder, and don’t Jind it at all hard to under- 
stand me. Many intelligent people think thet I have been 
restored tohearmng. Is not that funny ?’ 


100 EMBOSSED, PICTURES 


‘or 25 cents—Flowers, Head Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
cents; 40 Large and Fine ei oF pabossed Crosses, very 
fine, 4x7 in., 20 cents. A | ll Vv: ariety by the sheet. 
DECALCOMANIE. 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
perior, 50 cents. Your choice of $1 25 bye for $1. 

WALLACE PHELPS & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 


$3 Press::": la- 
bels,cards 

AND @ etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Lary 
For business, pleasure, y si oO 
Catalogue of Pres Type, Ete., 
e 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 


MONEY 
M AK IN G -« ELS 0 Meriden, Con: 


66 LOVE” and “Pure as Snow” (2 | 
popular piano pieces). Dream | 
Waltz, Eastlake Galop, Storm | 


Mazurka. (Vocal) Johnny Morgan, Old Kitchen Clock, 
May the grass grow green above you, Dream of Spring, | 
Sing me the old songs to-night. These 10 popular pieces 


























c 
id 








(worth over $3) are in Oct. \. USICAL Hot Rs, 25e. Music 
worth $18 in 6 months tor 7He. (Cash or stamps.) G.W 
37 Temple Place, Boston. 


RICHARDSON & CO., 





and STEREOPTICONS ot all kinds = hiiees 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 


BITIONS, &c. (GFA profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 






STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- | 
liness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. | 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE. 


(NASBY’S PAPER.) 
The Jargest and best family paper published in the | 


United States. Send postal for specimen. Also 


names of a dozen of your reading friends. We also Ly 


pees to any address, the choicest hooks published, at 


1alf price. Send for cat: a ge 
~ BL ADE, Toledo, O. 
"THIS NEW 


EGGLESTON’< 

“ELASTIC TRUSS | 
ss on t] Has a Pad differing from al! others, te 
ural p> cup-shape, with sear erp Ball 


= n ——— » adapts ee a sage 
f the be body while the 
the 
é Fs Page the yt 


the Hernia is held securely day anc might, and» Mes cure seem 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent ¢ mail. Circulars 


tree. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 







10 cts. and | 


“Judging from the specimens of improvement in hand- 
WYiling of Lose using *Gaskeil’s Compendium,’ us pub 
lished in St. Nicholas (and the Fouth’s Companion), we 
may conclude that poor writing, so tar as the coming gen- 
eration is concerned, is destined to become, with muny, a 
thing of the past. When any young person, with a natu- 
ral hand and arm, can, in a few weeks of sant study 
ut home at odd hours and without ag e, learn to 
write a rapid and beautiful hand, we may well say the 
good time has come.”’— Charlotte (NV. C. ) Observer. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


More Specimens of Improvement. 


The following new specimens from those using Gas- 
kell’s Compendium are as remarkable as those pub- 
lished hitherto. We challenge any school or teacher in 
this country to produce their equals in improvement. 
Other samples will soon agpear. Those sending speci- 

| mens should see that they are small enough to fit into the 
column. The following from Mr. J. came to us some time 
ago, but were omitted for want of room: 


Old style: 









New style: 








| He writes, “Enclosed, please find specimens, the result 

of using your Compendium. My writing has been con- 
fined entirely to hou.e practice; all my improvement is 
due to it."—F. M. Jonnson, Lenox, Iowa. 


Where is the boy that can show us better improvement 
than the following? Old style: 


ae 


New style: 





Master Ditmer says, *T am wholly indebted to the Com- 
pendium for whatever improvement I have made in pen- 
manship. I would not do without it even now for five 
times its cost.”—H. C. DirmEr, Potedam, Ohio 





Old Style: 





Mr. Elliott’s P. 0. address is Pennsville, Ohio. He is 
now one of the best writers in his section, and a success- 
ful teacher. 





The boy sending us the following now ranks among 
the best writers in this country. Old style: 


Chak Y foe 


New style: 











He writes, “As an evidence of the benetit your Co 
pendium has been to me,I send youa specimen o) 1 
writing before using it, also a specimen of my writi 
now. I owe my improvement entirely to the use of te 
Compendium. My age is seventeen.”—C. W. Rick, 4 : 
rysville, Ohio. 








GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists © 
COPY-SLIPS, BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS, 
ORNAMENTAL SHEET ani CASE, furnishing 
| 


| more elegant penmanship of both sexes, practical and or- 
namental, with more concise instructions, than anything 
ever before published. Sent, post-paid, for ONE DOL- 
| LAR. Order at once, if you want the new edition. /f 
| | is just ready. 


Registered letters and money orders at our risk. 
Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
} 
4 MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(™ Gaskell’s Steel Pens, forty cents per box, post- 
paid. Postage stamps taken for pens. The Penman’s 


on handsomely illustrated with portraits of penmen 
jan d specimens of improvement, for two 3ct stamps. 
| Write again if you don’t get prompt returns. | All orders 
| are filled same day received. 











